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THE whole civilized world sympathizes with 
the people of Italy, and particularly with the 
Venetians, in their sorrow at the fall of the 
campanile of St. Mark, which has been a 
landmark and one of the most interesting 
and attractive features of Venice for near a 
thousand years. The authorities had been 
alarmed lately by cracks and other signs of 
decay, but no immediate danger was appre- 
hended, although orders had been given that 
the bells were not to be rung and visitors 
were not to ascend the tower. A little 
before 10 a.m. on Monday, July 14, the 
campanile quite suddenly collapsed. The 
whole mass sank to the ground and in a few 
seconds was a shapeless mass of bricks. 
Fortunately no one was injured, and, won- 
derful to state, neither the Doge’s Palace 
nor the Cathedral of St. Mark was damaged. 
It is already proposed to rebuild the cam- 
panile, but no new erection can have the 
artistic or historical interest of the tower that 
has fallen. The campanile of St. Mark, 
which, it will be remembered, stands de- 
tached from the main building, was begun 
in 902 and completed by the belfry designed 
by Bartolommeo Buon in 1510, the total 
height of the structure being 323 feet, from 
which altitude a glorious prospect is—or, 
rather, was—commanded. The tower, which 
was of immense girth, was constructed of 
red brick coming to an apex in the usual 
Venetian style, and surmounted by a roof of 
green tiles. 


It is reported that the Conway Town Council 
contemplates “ restoring” a portion of the 
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fine old castle. The railway tubular bridge 
just outside the walls is an ugly excrescence, 
but so far the castle itself has been untouched. 
The part now threatened with “restoration ” 
is that known as the Queen’s or Eleanor’s 
Tower, and there is actually talk of making 
special shelter provision for “trippers” therein. 
Conway Castle is one of the best preserved 
specimens we have of medizval military 
architecture, and we can hardly believe that 
the Town Council will be so ill-advised as 
to lay sacrilegious hands upon it. Welsh 
archeologists, and, indeed, all interested in 
the preservation of so fine and interesting a 
relic as Conway Castle, should do their 
utmost to avert the threatened disaster. 


¢ + ¢ 


The Congregational Historical Society is 
doing a good work in bringing to light the 
records of the early “ Separatists” and early 
**Nonconformist Biography.” A third number 
of its Zransactions has just been issued which 
contains some interesting papers disclosing 
the results of further investigations by its 
members in the archives of early Noncon- 
formity. The Rev. F. J. Powicke, M.A., 
Ph.D., in his ‘‘ Lists of the Early Separatists,” 
traces the fortunes of ‘‘a company of persons 
to the number of a hundred,” who, holding a 
religious service at Plumbers’ Hall, in the 
City, ‘‘under pretence of keeping a wedding,” 
were, on June 19, 1567, surprised by the 
Sheriffs and haled before Bishop Grindall 
and other ecclesiastical Commissioners, and 
were pilloried, imprisoned, or otherwise 


dealt with. 
f£ bk 


The usual exhibition of Egyptian antiquities 
was open at University College, Gower 
Street, during July, when some of the results of 
recent exploratory work by Professor Flinders 
Petrie, Dr. Grenfell, and others, were on 
view. Although among the exhibits were 
relics of every historical period of Egypt, the 
most important result, scientifically, has been 
theaccurate tracing of the connection between 
the Prehistoric and Historic periods. In an 
early town, which has been found within 
what was later enclosed as thé temenos of 
Osiris, at Abydos, an unbroken stratified 
series of deposits was discovered, ranging 
over four or five centuries of the earliest 
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kingdom. It is clear that the great settle- 
ment at Abydos began with the founding of 
the kingdom there. Some interesting tombs 
of the first dynasty have also been found in 
this town, which show that the type of 
prehistoric burials continued unchanged into 
that dynasty. ‘These tombs have never been 
disturbed, and a large number of interesting 
vases, pieces of pottery, and beads were 
found in them. The exact arrangement of 
these objects in the case of two tombs was 
shown in the exhibition, but owing to lack of 
space, it was not possible to exhibit the other 
tombs entire. 

Among the most interesting objects in the 
exhibition was a large and fine head in red 
granite of a King of about the twelfth 
dynasty, which was found to the west of the 
Osiris Temple. A number of strings of 
garnet, agate, and other beads were remarkable 
for their fine quality, which it would certainly 
be difficult to equal at the present time, and for 
their beautiful colour. In a tomb of the 
twelfth dynasty some unusual articles were 
discovered, such as a large silver pilgrim 
bottle with a hinged lid, two gold rings, an 
ivory tray, a large mirror, and fragments of 
ivory and ebony work. The earliest exhibits 
included worked flints, knives with handles, 
hoes, various forms of Scrapers and flakes, 
animal forms, crescents and combs, each flint 
being levelled and its age known within fifty 
years. ‘The largest animal figure of flint was 
that of the crocodile. 

Among many other objects to stimulate 
thought were some letters traced before the 
Christian era. One of these B.c. 248, from 
Isidorus to Hermolaus, runs: “Greeting : 
I have sent you 20 colocusia” (a kind of 
water-lily used for food), ‘ 20 pomegranates, 
5 quails, 500 olives, and 3 fox-geese” (a bird 
held sacred by some writers). 


The Board of Education makes public the 
fact that, in accordance with the terms of the 
legacy bequeathed to the city of Barcelona 
by Seflor Don Francisco Martorell y Pena, a 
prize of 20,000 pesetas will be offered for the 
best original work on Spanish archeology. 
The essays may be written in Latin, Spanish, 
Catalan, French, Italian, or Portuguese, and 
must reach the Municipal Offices at Bar- 
celona not later than noon on October 23, 


1906. It is suggested that British competi- 
tors should send in their works through the 
British Consulate in that town. A copy of 
the regulations under which this competition 
will be held may be seen at the Board of 
Education Library, St. Stephen’s House, 
Cannon Row, London, S.W. 
fe 

Several interesting relics were offered for sale 
by Messrs. Stevens on July 1. A silver loving- 
cup, once in the possession of Oliver Gold- 
smith, inscribed ‘‘ Edmund Burke to Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D., in honour of his stay and 
visit at Beaconsfield, 1774,” brought 36 gs. ; 
another given by Samuel Dyer to the Turk’s 
Head Club, on his election, “in hope that 
Dr. Samuel Johnson’s unwillingness to go to 
bed as to leave it when there might not bea 
habit with members,” 28 gs. ; a silver wine 
flagon, bearing the name of Admiral Bruey, 
“the bravest and best of soldiers,” and in- 
scribed on the other side, ‘‘ Nelson to Emma, 
in commemoration of the victory of the Nile, 
Vanguard, September 29, 1798, my fortieth 
birthday,” 70 gs.; a silver cup, hall-mark 
1784, ‘ Robert Burns to Mary,” 17 gs. ; and 
the only known Colour of the “ first standing 
army of England”—the second Captain’s 
Colour, Regiment of Foot, 1680—carried 
through the Monmouth rebellion of 1685, 
which has remained in the seller’s family 
from that date, #42. 


A remarkable history of an illuminated letter 
of King Henry VIII. was related by the 
Right Rev. Monsignor Corbishley to the 
members of the Sunderland Antiquarian 
Society on their visit to Ushaw College on 
July 5. Among the numerous ancient 
manuscripts exhibited was a long parchment 
scroll, a letter of Prince Henry, afterwards 
Henry VIII., beautifully illuminated, to the 
tutor of the Prince. A gentleman was 
passing through one of the streets in the 
poorest part of Liverpool, a few years ago, 
when his attention was drawn to a parchment 
roll that a little boy was using as a football. 
On examination he found it to be a Latin 
illuminated scroll. The parents of the boy 
could give no account of how they became 
possessors of it, except that it had been in 
the family for many years, and only preserved 
because of the pictures on it. It was of no 
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value to them, and they readily parted with 
it for a sum much more than they thought it 
was worth. The gentleman had the parch- 
ment cleaned, and discovered it to be an 
autograph letter of Prince Henry to his 
tutor. The date will be about 1500. It is 
in a wonderful state of preservation, the 
colouring on the illumination being bright 
and clear. The discoverer of the rare 
manuscript presented it to Ushaw College, 
where it is now shown as one of their most 
valued possessions. 


As illustrating the growth ot interest in 
records of the past, it seems worth noting 
that the Royal Insurance Company lately 
placed a small placard on their premises, 
27 and 28, Lombard Street, London, giving 
particulars of their predecessors in the occu- 
pation of the two houses. This is an example 
which other business firms might well imitate. 


% Sg 

The premises of the London and County 
Banking Company at Colchester are being 
demolished preliminary to rebuilding. On 
July 7, while the workmen were excavating 
6 feet below the surface, they found a leaden 
casket containing about 10,000 English silver 
coins, all in good condition. An inquest was 
held on the roth, when the jury were unani- 
mously of opinion that the find was “‘ treasure 
trove.” In the course of the proceedings it 
was stated that the majority of the coins were 
Henry II. (second issue) and Henry III. 
There were a few of the reign of King John, 
and a smaller quantity of William the Lion 
of Scotland, together with several of Alex- 
ander of Scotland. Those of John were 
struck in the Dublin mint. 


A few other finds are reported from various 
places. At Urswick, near Furness, workmen 
found six bronze socketed celts differing in 
size, two being plain and three ornamented. 
Five have been sharpened, and one is in its 
original condition just as it came from the 
mould. On the slopes of Talglanau Moun- 
tain, near Cenmaes village, Montgomery- 
shire, some men engaged in cutting peat 
found twenty bronze axe-heads in a good 
state of preservation. Talglanau Mountain 
is included in an area around which many 
fierce fights took place in the early days of 


Welsh history. Every care is being taken of 
the axe-heads, and the ground will be care- 
fully searched. Farther south, at Caerleon, 
a good specimen of a Trojan coin has been 
unearthed. 


Signor Boni has followed up his interesting 
discovery of a prehistoric tomb in the Roman 
Forum. He has widened the shaft which 
enabled him to make his first discovery, says 
the Rome correspondent of the Morning 
Fost, “so that it now measures about 4 yards 
square by six yards deep, reckoning from the 
original level of the Sacred Way. In so 
doing he has discovered two more tombs 
under a heap of rough blocks of red and 
gray tufa, which seem to have been built into 
a sort of irregular monument to mark the 
site. One of the new tombs resembles the 
first one that was found—that is, it probably 
contains a funeral urn with ashes inside a 
large terra-cotta vase placed in a well-shaped 
cavity. These tombs are known as well- 
tombs (¢ombe a pozzo), and are invariably 
associated with the rite of cremation. It 
will not be possible to examine the contents 
of this new tomb for at least a fortnight, 
as it will be necessary to divert a modern 
sewer which runs over the site before the 
necessary excavations can be completed. 
Meanwhile Signor Boni has found between 
the two well-tombs a so-called ditch-tomb 
(tomba a fossa), resembling in shape an 
ordinary grave. In this tomb lay the re- 
mains of a full-grown man, who had evidently 
been buried without cremation. The skull 
is in perfect preservation, the teeth are all 
sound and in position, the bones are intact, 
and on the breast is a bronze object, appar- 
ently an amulet, which has not yet been 
closely examined. Beside the skull were 
two drinking-cups of terra-cotta. The ques- 
tion arises if the skeleton is that of a slave 
buried at the same time as the cremated 
bodies contained in the other tombs. Per- 
haps exact measurement of the skull may 
give some indication of the race to which 
the person belonged. All that can be said 
at present is that the greatest interest attaches 
to these remains, which are the earliest yet 
discovered in Rome, as they date from the 
eighth or ninth century B.c. The work of 
examination is being carried on with the 
2F 2 











Everything is being photo- 


greatest care. 
graphed before removal, and every scrap of 
mud and earth is being passed through a 
sieve and minutely examined.” 


¢ & ¢ 

Mr. I. Chalkley Gould has done good service 
by calling attention in the daily papers to 
the threatened destruction of the earthwork 
near Dunstable known as Maiden Bower. 
“Though not equalling in importance many 
of our great hill-forts,” he writes, “it is an 
interesting relic of pre-Roman Britain, which, 
sad to say, seems likely to be destroyed by 
the extension of a chalk quarry, already 
worked to within a few yards of the ancient 
rampart. The earthwork is situated on an 
airy height of the chalk downs, not far 
from the more important fortress known as 
Tetternhoe, and one would have thought 
both were safe from modern invasion, but, 
unless something is done at once, Maiden 
Bower, at all events, is doomed. I believe 
the destruction of such remains takes place, 
not because landlords and tenants are avari- 
cious or wantonly destructive, but because 
they are not aware of the growing interest 
that is felt by Englishmen in these priceless 
relics of a. long-forgotten past. At_the last 
Congress of Archzological Societies held 
at Burlington House, a small committee was 
formed to take steps to schedule all the 
defensive earthworks in England, in the 
hope that, more attention being drawn to 
them, their owners will be likely to secure 
their immunity from destruction—a con- 
summation to be heartily desired.” We 
hope that now attention has been directed to 
the danger, steps may be taken to avert it. 


There is too much destruction of this kind 
continually going on, often almost unnoticed. 
Complaints are being made in the Western 
papers of continued removal of ancient 
remains and circles on Dartmoor. The 
Hill of Tara, in Ireland, has again been 
the scene of vandalism. Excavators without 
antiquarian knowledge or instincts have been 
making random diggings in the absurd expec- 
tation of finding the “ Ark of the Covenant.” 
As the result of strong protests the exca- 
vations have been suspended, and the owner 
of the land has promised not to allow further 
work save under the direction and control 
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of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland. 


‘Situated at an elevation of some 7,000 feet 
above sea level, in the Indian reservation of 
the United States,” says the Buz/der, “is the 
ancient city of Zuni, inhabited by the remnant 
of a race which still perpetuates the ancient 
civilization of North America. The square, 
fortress -like buildings rise terrace above 
terrace to the summit of a hill, giving to 
the city a wonderfully commanding appear- 
ance. There are probably few places in the 
world of more interest to the archeologist 
than this unique and little-known relic of the 
past. Within its walls are narrow, winding 
thoroughfares, and irregularly-shaped piazzas, 
all of which possess characteristic names. 
The city is built of red sandstone cemented 
with red adobe clay, and in addition to 
dwelling - houses, it contains a_ religious 
dancing - place, designed somewhat on the 
plan of a coliseum. Most of the houses 
are constructed in what are virtually terraced 
blocks of flats, and there are ladders every- 
where giving access to the different storeys. 
Upon the roof of each flat are clay chimneys 
forming flues for the fireplaces below. The 
fireplaces very much resemble those found in 
old-fashioned English houses, and a slab of 
stone supported above the fire serves the 
purpose of a stove. Furniture is unknown, 
but native rugs and blankets cover the walls 
and carpet the floors. The Zufis, who are 
devoted to agricultural pursuits, do not court 
publicity, and up to the present time only 
two white men have dwelt in this strange 
city on the Sierras.” A notice of a recently 
issued volume of Zufi folk-tales appears 
among the reviews in the present number of 
the Antiguary. 
og 


On June 28 some interesting autograph 
letters and historical documents came under 
the hammer at Sotheby’s. Among them was 
a thirty-two-line indenture on vellum, signed 
‘“‘Guye Fawkes,” and dated 1592, conveying to 
Anne Skipseye, of Cliston, co. York, certain 
property there, in consideration of the sum of 
4:29 138. 4d., which brought £ ror. It is be- 
lieved that one other signature only is known, 
that on the depositions in the Record Office, 
where the name appears as Guido Fawkes. 
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Duchown’s * Morte Arthure” and the Annals of 1327-1364. 


By GerorGE Neison, F.S.A. Scor. 
~~ 

™RITICS of the positions on English history in Morte Arthure maintained by my 
former article (Amtiguary, March, 1902) have taken amusingly various stands. 

One denies and belittles what he graciously styles ‘‘the fighting weight of the 

history”; a second, being a distinguished alliterative editor, pronounces my chief 

historical identifications to be irresistible ; a third, the doughtiest of doubters, is so sure of 
my history that he declares, after his manner, that it necessarily comes direct from Froissart. 
The first of the trio cannot be bothered to read the poems ; they are too dull, and seemingly 
it would, according to him, have been a marvel if they had not had Crecy and Winchelsea 
woven recognisably into them! The second believes with me, and every critic of standing 
and constancy, that Morte Arthure is (as Wyntoun, circa 1420, declared) the work of Huchown. 
The third now, on the strength of my history, discards and flouts his own conviction, publicly 
expressed no later than 1900, on the authorship of Morte Arthure. ‘These circumstances 
make it opportune to extend my earlier paper, and (while the literary anatomists divergently 
dissect my bones) to analyze further the historical elements of a profoundly curious and 
surprising poem. I begin with an apology for having previously devoted only one paragraph 
to the “ matter of Crecy.” There was substance for much more. Of course it is not all 
equally clear—there are confusions ; but the purport and significance of the whole will brook 





no contradiction. 
History. 


Edward III., in July, 1346, marched through 
“ Barbeflete” (Galfridus le Baker, ed. Giles, 
p. 160). He marched towards the Seine, 
which he touched at Rocheblanche Castle, 
near Vernon (Galf., 161) in his search for 
a ford. For three days he was encamped 
at Lisieux, on the Touques (Galf., 161). 


At Lisieux two Cardinals came with pro- 
posals of peace (Galf., 161). On August 10, 
near Vernon, Edward “introivit ia Franciam” 
(Galf., 161). The northward march was made 
from Poissy towards the Somme and Crecy. 
Near Grandvilliers on August 16 was one of 
the first engagements. 

On King Philip’s side there was a foursome 
of kings, “quartime des rois” (Chandos 
Herald’s Prince Noir, |. 284). ‘Com ils 
illesqes fusrent herbergez la avaunt garde 
feust escrie dez gentz darmes de la maison 
le roy de Beaume” [Bohemia] (Avesbury, 
Rolls Series, 368). Charles, son of this King 
of Bohemia, and with him on this occasion, 
was Emperor-elect (Avesbury, 369). 

The imperial arms, already borne by him 
(Froissart), were a double eagle displayed 
sable, while the imperial mantle was powdered 
with single eagles displayed (Woodward’s 


Morte Arthure. 


[ Passages which with scarcely an exception 
are quite unaccounted for by Geoffrey of 
Monmouth. ] 

King Arthur marches fro “ Bareflete ” 
(l. 1223) towarde Castelle Blanke (I. 1225). 
He searches for a ford over fresh water— 
** fraystez a furth over the fresche strandez” 
(l.1227). He pitches his tent “on a strengthe 
by a streme” (1. 1230). 

Two messengers there come praying help 
for “ Petyr luffe, the apostylle of Rome” 
(l. 1256). The news is that the Emperor 
has “ entirde into Fraunce” (l. 1239), and is 
in force “‘ by yone hilles, yone heghe holtez 
undyr” (I. 1259). 


Arthur’s knights move “ towarde the grene 
wode” (1. 1281), halting “on a hille by the 
holte eyves” (1. 1283), where they “ hehelde 
the howsyng fulle hye of hathene kynges” 
(I. 1284), ‘in theire herbergage” (1. 1285). 


The Romans had arrayed their tents “ on 
rawe by the ryvere undyr the round hillez” 
(l. 1292). The Emperor is in their midst 
“with egles al over ennelle/ so faire” (Il. 1294, 
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Heraldry, 509, 245). In the engagement 
the English jousted-of-war (jousterent de 
guerre) with the enemy, and put them to 
flight (Avesbury, 368). 


King Philip’s host was now in rear of the 
English. Disappointed in repeated attempts 
to cross the Somme higher up, with the 
French closing upon him from behind, Ed- 
ward crossed below Abbeville on August 24 
(Galf., 162). 

The horse forced the passage of Blanche- 
Taque, and the foot and baggage followed 
(Jehan le Bel, ed. Polain, ii. 83, 84, and 
Froissart). The French arriving too late 
either to intercept or cross after them (Aves- 
bury, 368) by the ford, advanced next day on 
the English at Crecy. ‘‘ La forest de Cressy ” 
lies on the Somme (Avesbury, 368), which 
at Abbeville is tidal—* ubi fluxus et refluxus 
succedunt ” (Galf., 162). It is there nearer 
five-and-twenty than fifty miles from the sea. 





2027). Arthur’s knights cross the water 
(l. 1299), and after a “ gabbing” with the 
Emperor (ll. 1303-51), who declares* his in- 
tention to “ensegge alle tha cetese be the 
salte strandez” (1. 1337), there is battle of 
horse with lance and sword (Il. 1355-88), and 
the Romans retreat (I. 1395). 
Arthur’s knights, skirmishing victoriously, 
cross a river, followed by the foot : 
Over the watyre they wente by wyghtnesse of horses 
And tuke wynde as they walde by the wodde hemes 
Than folous frekely one fote frekkes ynewe 
(Il. 1357-60). 
The Roman horse pursue them : 
Faste to a foreste one a felle watyr 
That fillez fro the falow see fyfty myle large 
(ll. r401-2). 


From this point for a while the poet follows somewhat closely Geoffrey of Monmouth. 
With the battle against Lucius at 1. 1986 the “ matter of Crecy” again intrudes ; and we have 
the array of battle (Il. 1989-92), the archers defeating the armoured crossbowmen (ll. 2095-106), 
the heavy charge of horse repulsed (ll. 2135-54), and the final grim struggle and pursuit 
(ll. 2155-56), all well vouched by Galf., 163-7, and all absent or entirely different from 


Geoffrey of Monmouth. 


After Crecy the heralds (as one of their 
functions was) identified the dead (Jehan 
le Bel, ed. Polain, ii. 92). The body of 
John of Bohemia, the Emperor’s father, was 
washed and dressed in pure linen, put in 
a coffin, set upon a horse-litter (7 feretrum 
eguestre), and so under a rich coverlet of 
cloth of gold (a covert d'un riche drap d’ore) 
he was carried to burial (Galf., 169 ; Chandos 
Herald’s /rince Noir, ll. 368-70). 


After the battle “heralds” search out the 
dead (Il. 2294-95), and the bodies of the 
Emperor and other Roman chiefs are 
“bussched and bawmed,” sewed up “in 
sendall sextifauld,” and placed in “kystys” 
with their banners and badges thereon 
(Il. 2298-305). The ‘‘kystys” are ‘coupled ” 
on camels, asses, and horses; that of the 
Emperor on an elephant with the eagle 
over it (Il. 2336-39). [These details are all 
embroidery of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s words: 
** Arturus corpora procerum suorum ab hos- 
tilibus cadaveribus separari jubet . . . cor- 
pusque Lucii ad senatum deferre mandans ” 
(Lib. X., cap. 13).] 


This poet’s heraldry is always worthy of close attention, and it is to be regretted that all 
the shields mentioned in Morte Arthure are not identified. Some of them are subtly, but 


not less surely, part of the inner story it tells. 


With flour de lice of golde floreschede al overe, 


The coat 
Of a blewe noble 





immediately after Crecy. 


* This threat to besiege cities by the sea gives foil to its contrary, Edward's actual siege of Calais 
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ascribed to Charlemagne (Il. 3332-33), is a perfect rendering of the “ Azure semé of fleurs 
de lis, or” of France-Ancient, the early form of the royal arms of France (Woodward’s 
Heraldry, 112). Equally exact is the armorial of Godfrey of Bouillon (Il. 3334-36) : 
Alle of clene silver 
With a comliche crosse corvene of golde 
Fowre crosselettes krafty by the crosse ristes. 

This is the ‘‘ Argent a cross potent between four crosses, or” of the kingdom of Jerusalem 
(Woodward, 103). But while these only prove that the poet knew the arts of blazon, deeper 
moment attaches to his note of Arthur’s banners in the sea-fight (Il. 3646-49) : 

Buskes baners one brode betyne of gowles 

With corouns of clere golde clénliche arraiede 

Bot thare was chosene in the chefe a chalke whitte maydene 
And a childe in hir arme that chefe is of hevynne. 

The ‘‘chief” we understand at once as duly taken from Geoffrey of Monmouth (Lib. IX., 
cap. 4), but what of the second division? The second division of the historical standard 
of Edward III. was “Gules charged with five crowns, or” (Co/lectanea Topographica et 
Genealogica, iii. 54). Our poet, therefore, illustrates heraldically as well as_ historically 
his blending of Arthur and Edward III. That so doing he probably followed current 
heraldry and chivalry in no way detracts from the completeness of this symbol of his 
Arthurian conception. And yet more intense and dramatic is another heraldic identifica- 
tion. The villain of Morte Arthure is, of course, Mordred. Let us watch the acts and 
deeds assigned to him by our poet, but not occurring in Geoffrey of Monmouth; let us 
consider the biography of Roger Mortimer, Earl of March ; and let us compare the arms. 


Morte Arthure. 
Mordred was accused on these heads: 


Listory. 
Mortimer was charged with each of these 





eight treasons: (1) “Le dit Roger par son 
royal poer a Jui acroche fist le roi doner a lui 
et a ses enfauntz et a ses alliez Chastelx 
Villes,” etc. (Rolls of Parliament, ii. 52; 
Knyghton in Decem Scriptores, col. 2556). 
(2) He “ accrocha a luy real pouere ” (zd. ). 
“ Potestatem regiam usurpavit’’ (Heming- 
burgh, ii. 300). (3) ‘‘Le dit Roger sy ad 
pris . . . de tresore le roye a sa volunte” 
(Rolls Paril., ii. 52). (4) “Le dit Roger 
par son real pouare fist le roy granter a la 
montance del CC chartres a ceux d’Irland” 
(tbid.). (5) Queen Isabella and Mortimer 
“ fecerunt novos Comites” (Knyghton, 2554). 
(6) They “avoyent tote la tere en lour 
mayns et graunt host coillerent de Gales et 
d’Engeltere”” (French Chronicle of London, 
63). (7) These men so behaved “q’il navoit 
femme espouse ne pucele . .. ge eles ne 
furent parjuwés et refetez devant les oiz 
lour baronnes en graunt despit (d7d.) 
(8) “Madame la royne estoit enchainte et 
encoulpoit-on le sire de Mortemer (Jehan le 
Bel, i. 98). 

Mortimer’s great earldom granted in 1328 
is that of the March of Wales—“ comes 
Marchiz Wallie ” (Murimuth, 58). 


(1) “He has castelles encrochede” (1. 3525). 
(2) He “corownde hym selvene” (1. 3525). 
(3) He “raughte in alle the rentis of the 
rownde tabille”’ (1. 3526). (4) He “devised 
the rewme and delte as hym likes’’; devised 
it ‘‘to dyverse lordes to sowdeours and to 
Sarazenes owtte of sere londes”’ (Il. 3527, 
3573-74). (5) He dubbed “dukes and 
erlles” (1. 3528). (6) He raised a retinue 
of outlaws “that lange to the mowntes” 
(l. 3535). (7) These men rob and plunder 
and ‘‘ravichse thi nonnes” (ll. 3539-40). 
(8) He took possession of Waynore, and 
‘‘ has wroghte hire with childe” (1. 3552). 


Mordred “ wonnys in the wild boundis of 
the Weste Marches” (1. 3551). 
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If Gawayne at this part of the poem be 
Edmund, Earl of Kent, the cryptic mention 
of the green hill becomes intelligible. Kent 
took up arms against Mortimer with the 
Earl of Lancaster, who had in 1328 raised 
his standard —‘‘ceperat locum suum in 
campo juxta Bedforde ” (Knyghton in Decem 
Scriptores, 1. 2554). Unfortunately, Kent 
gave way, making a peace to his own un- 
doing. 

At Winchester Kent is arraigned through 
Mortimer’s machinations and beheaded 
(Murimuth, 60). 


“And whenne the kynge wiste therof he 
was wondire sory and lette entere him att 
the ffreres menoures at Wynchester” (Brut, 
Hunterian MS., T. 3, 12). Edward “causid 
Edmunde to be buried at the Freres Minors 
in Winchester” (Leland’s Col/ectanea, i. 477). 

Edward III., chiefly aided by Sir William 
Montague, finds Mortimer under _incrimi- 
nating circumstances with Queen Isabella, 
the King’s mother, at Nottingham, in the 
forest of Trent, on Friday (die Venexis) the 
morrow of St. Luke, October 19, 1330 
(Knyghton, 2556). 

Mortimer had no doubt changed his arms 
in 1328 on being created Earl of March. 
The three lions in purple aping the three 
golden leopards of the Kings of England of 
course hint at the pretensions to royalty 
(affectabat purpuram, says a coeval chronicle), 
but the key to the full sense lies in the fact 
that the white or silver lion passant was the 
well-known cognizance of March (Woodward, 
588, 662). 

Mortimer was hanged, by way of deepen- 
ing the indignity, on the gallows for thieves 
—‘ super communi furca latronum” (Galf., 
112). The Middle Ages were recondite in 
symbolisms of shame. 


In rebellion Mordred is attacked by 
Gawayne, and there is a singular expression 
of regret (Il. 3768-69) : 


For hade Sir Gawayne hade grace to halde the 
grene hill 
He had wirchipe i-wys wonnen for ever. 


There is personal battle between Gawayne 
and Mordred, who kills Gawayne : 
Slely slynges hym undire 
With a trenchand knyfe the traytoure hym hyttes 
(Il. 3855-56). 

This was at or near Winchester. Gawayne 
had marched from Southampton* (Il. 3546, 
4011). 

Arthur, finding Gawayne’s body, passion- 
ately laments, and with all becoming ob- 
servances buries him at Winchester (Il. 4009- 


4025). 


Against Mordred are “the Mownttagus 
and other gret lordys” (1. 3773). Arthur 
pursues Mordred : 

And turnys in be the Treynte the traytoure to 


seche 
Fyndis him in a foreste the Frydaye there aftire 


(Il. 4057-58). 
Mordred had ‘chaungede his armes” 
(l. 4182): 
He had sothely forsakene the sawturoure engrelede 


And laughte upe thre lyons alle of whitte silvyre 
Passand in purpre of perrie fulle ryche (Il. 4183-85). 


Mordred in the final battle gets his hand 


cut off (Il. 4244-48). Arthur, as he beholds 
him dying, deplores that “such a false thief” 
should have so fair an end (Il. 4253). 


Now it is left with the jury to decide whether, in view of the absence of all these things 
from the page of Geoffrey of Monmouth, their intruded presence (sly and cryptic though it 
be) in Morte Arthure does not make absolute proof for a Mordred in that poem having 
Queen Isabella’s paramour for one-half of his prototype. 


* Purposely the poet has here varied from Geoffrey of Monmouth, who made Arthur's port of landing 


at Richborough, Sandwich, where Gawayne was killed (Lib. XI., cap. 1). 


mention of Gawayne’s burial. 


There is in Geoffrey no 
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Rushlights, Cruisies, and Carip 
Candleholders in the Asie 
of Man. 


By P. M. C. Kermope, F.S.A. Scot. 

“4 USHLIGHTS were in general use 
in the Isle of Man within the last 
half-century, and many people‘still 
remember them. At a little shop 
on the road leading out of Ramsey to the 
northern parishes, rush-candles were sold at 
two for a penny from forty to fifty years ago. 








which was left to support the pith. The 
cores thus obtained were laid on the green 
for a few days to bleach and dry in the sun. 
In the Isle of Man the strips of peel were 
twisted to form lankets for the sheep. 
Finally, the cores were dipped in scalding 
grease until thoroughly saturated, and after 
being allowed to cool were ready for use. 

These, being too long and weak to stand 
in a socket, had to be supported by a special 
apparatus. 

The iron holder, suggested possibly by an 


earlier one of split stick, consisted of a pair 





PiatTE I. 


Gilbert White’s description of the prepara- 
tion of these lights (Letter XXVI.) applies 
exactly. The common soft rush, /umcus 
effusus, was gathered in the’ height of 
summer, care being taken to select the 
longest and largest specimens. These were 
thrown into water as soon as cut, so that the 
peel might be more easily stripped off. The 
whole of the peel was removed except a 
narrow rib running from top to bottom, 
VOL. XXXVIII 












of nippers, and the necessary pressure was 
given either by a spring or a bent lever and 
weight (Plate I., Fig. 6*). 

The most primitive type of holder I have 
met with is one from Kirk Michael, which, 
instead of hinged jaws for the rush, has a 
thin point split off, as it were, from the 
top of the iron stand, about 14 inches 
long (Plate IIi., Fig. 8). The total height 

* Counting from the left of the plate. 
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of this, which bears also a socket for the 
candle, is 8 inches. 

We have but few with a solid weight 
attached to the lever. There is one in the 
Orrysdale collection (Plate II., Fig. 1), and 
two, one with a small and very slight weight, 
in the Ramsey collection made by Dr. Wilson 
(Plate I., Figs. 5 and 6); later, instead of the 
solid knob, we have a socket which serves 
as a candlestick at the same time that its 
weight keeps the jaws pressed together upon 
the rushlight. Sometimes this socket is a 


about rg inches long, the socket being about 
5 inches. I have a very similar one from 
Antrim, where I believe they were in use till 
very recently. 

The sockets were moulded of hammered 
iron; sometimes they were formed by the 
iron as wire twisted in a spiral, commencing 
from above or from below. 

The stands for these holders were generally 
large blocks of wood, cylindrical or slightly 
shaped, intended to remain stationary. I 
have one with a hole bored in it to contain 


Prate II. 


simple band or ring, as in the Michael one 
referred to (Plate III., Fig. 8), and in one 
at Orrysdale (Plate II., Fig. 3); in most, 
however, this ring is+deepened, and the 
bottom closed or nearly so, forming a socket 
about 14 inches deep by 3 inch to # inch in 
diameter. 

Sometimes candle-holders were made to 
hang from a nail; I have heard of such in 
country cowhouses near Ramsey, and believe 
they are still in actual use ; a fine example 
at Orrysdale (Plate II., Fig. 9) measures 


a yet larger candle than the socket would 
hold. One, given to me by Dr. Wilson 
(Plate I., Fig. 4), is formed by two flat bars 
of wood, 2} inches wide by 1 inch deep, 
depressed at the centre where they cross at 
right angles, thus making a convenient stand 
for lifting and carrying. A few are set on 
three or on four iron legs (Plate II., Fig. 6, 
and Plate I., Figs. 6, 11). Very few have a 
racket to raise and lower the socket, as the 
fine one from Orrysdale (Plate II., Fig. 6); 
this measures 17 inches high, the legs being 
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24 inches. The racket is about 3 inches ; it 
will be seen that this is provided with a 
socket for a candle only. So is one from 
Peel (Plate III., Fig. 5) which has a similar 
racket, also a folding bracket of four flat, 
slightly curved joints, measuring when ex- 
tended 12 inches, the total height, without 
the stand, being 18 inches, the socket 
3 inch. 

“ At Orrysdale is a curious spiral form, 
rising from an ornamental saucer set on a 


The proportion of grease used in the 
making of these lights, as given by Gilbert 
White, accords with local experience ; that 
is to say, 6 pounds of grease would serve to 
dip 1 pound of rushes (1,600), and a good 
rush, about 2 feet 6 inches long, should burn 
for an hour. 

The light would be kept burning all night ; 
it was, in fact, used not so much for the 
purpose of giving light as of affording a 
ready means of obtaining one. This, before 











PraTeE III. 


stand, in which the candle was raised or 
lowered by twisting a pin round and round 
in the spiral (Plate IL., Fig. 5). Note how 
the top spiral is prolonged, and carried 
outwards and downwards so as to form a 
handle. The height of this pretty little 
stand is 6 inches; diameter of the saucer 
with its scalloped edges, 4 inches. The 
ornamentation of the ironwork is in general 
very slight, some of the shafts having a spiral 
twist, but most are square or round, and 
quite plain. 


the days of matches, would be an important 
consideration. 

The rush-dips or candles, cainle shuin, 
were coated with tallow or hog’s lard by 


several successive dippings. The rush also 
had two ribs instead of one, in order to 
retard combustion. 

Candles also were made by dipping a linen 
rag or twisted cotton wick into melted fat, 
and holding it up to cool, the process being 
repeated until of sufficient thickness. The 
cainle vane was a finer candle, with twisted, 
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and later plaited, wick, made in little tin 
moulds, examples of which should be secured 
for our insular museum. 

Early lamps in the island are represented 
possibly by one or two instances of hollowed 
“‘cresset stones,” of which we have an 
example at Castle Rushen, with cup hollows 
round a central basin. I have a single 
example of an iron cresset, or cruisie 
(Plate IIL, Fig. 2), which was used in a 
house in Ramsey about fifty years ago. 
Their use in Jurby and the northern parishes 
is still remembered, but, when superseded by 
modern appliances, they were thrown away 
as rubbish and lost. The only other example 
I know of is a fine one belonging to 
Mr. H. S. Clarke (Plate III., Fig. 4), from a 
cottage near Bride Church, where it was said 
to have been in use for 200 years. This 
cresset, or cruisie, like those used in Scotland 
till the middle of the last century, had the 
oil vessel just behind the burning-point of 
the wick, with which the oil is about level 
when the reservoir is full; a second and 
slightly larger vessel below is to catch the 
drippings of the oil. The wrought-iron cup 
is shaped by being hammered into a stone 
mould such as may be seen in the Edinburgh 
Museum. 

In my Ramsey example (Plate III., Fig. 2) 
the lower vessel is fixed to the upright 
stand, which is flat, with a hole at the top by 
which to hang it on the wall if required ; the 
upper—in this case very much worn—hangs 
over it upon a projecting hook provided 
with notches by means of which the vessel 
can be tipped forward gradually as the oil 
burns down. It is shaped to a spout from 
which the wick projects. The lower is a 
larger vessel in order to catch the dripping 
oil, and is also provided with a spout by 
which this can be poured back into the first 
to replenish it. 

The Kirk Bride specimen is similar, but 
larger ; it also can be pinned to the wall. 
The upper vessel is unfortunately lost. 

A very original natural lamp was in 
general use here until quite recently; as in 
the case of the rushlight, it was not so much 
for illumination as for the purpose of a taper 
or means of readily obtaining a better light 
when required. This was the hollow upper 
shell of the large scallop, Pecten maximus, 


locally known as /¢anrogan, or rogan, in 
which a wick of rag or of rush, or some- 
times a bit of weavers’ web, would lie in 
grease, sometimes lard, sometimes fish-oil or 
goose-grease, whichever was the most easy 
to obtain, all kinds of fats being carefully 
preserved for the purpose. The shell would 
be set on a jug standing in a saucer, and 
forty to fifty years ago was to be seen in 
the kitchens of many houses, such as 
Claughbane, Ballakillingan, and Maughold 
Vicarage. In Plate III., Fig. 7, I figure 
such a lamp, which was made for me by 
Mrs. Kneen, on the exact model of those 
she had frequently made as a girl for use in 
her home at Andreas. 


<a 


A Wisit to the Mratorp of St. 
Colman MBacduagh. 


By Mrs. BERESFORD Massy. 


> 


the dunkey is 

tackled,” our Irish servant an- 

nounced one hot August after- 

noon, when the blue sky was 

cloudless and the sun heat tropical. There 

are three seats, I wish to inform the unini- 

tiated, in a donkey-cart ; the seat of honour 

consists of a bench resting on either side of 

the cart—on this the writer sat ; in the second 

class you sit on the cart’s bottom, your feet 

dangling behind—my friend and hostess took 

it; and then the third class, that on the shaft, 

was occupied by “the dhriver,” not at all 

the usual jolly, chatty, good-humoured Irish 
driver, but a surly old fellow, whose 


Eyes were with his heart, 
And that was far away, 


even at a three-mile-distant public-house, 
which he knew there was no chance of his 
reaching that evening. Armed with a tea- 
basket, we took our places, and the good 
little donkey trotted on briskly the six miles’ 
drive which was to bring us to our destina- 
tion. We were on antiquarian research in- 
tent, determined to discover if possible for our- 
selves the ruins of the fourteen-hundred-year old 
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oratory of St. Colman Macduagh. Our route 
lay through the stony plain in the county of 
Clare, bounded on the right by the lofty gray 
limestone peaks of the Burrin Hills. Turning, 
after jolting along for something over three 
miles, we entered a rocky defile, where the 
large boulders were apparently so lightly 
poised on the hillsides that it seemed a 
marvel how they remained steady. One 
could easily fancy that a strong gust of wind 
might send them rolling down on the road 
beneath. After three miles on this route we 
halted, and, descending from the vehicle, my 
friend, pointing to the long range of lime- 
stone hills almost half a mile distant, said, 
‘‘T know the oratory is somewhere there.” 
The proverbial needle in the bundle of hay 
occupied my mental vision. However, ere 
we started on foot tea came to stimulate and 
cheer us, and when we rose from the road 
ditch we felt like “ giants refreshed,” and set 
out on our pilgrimage. To those who know 
the Galway Walls I need hardly say it was 
not all ‘‘easy sailing.” We could not climb 
the loose boulders piled on top of each other. 
There are only two ways of attaining the far 
side of these fences: one is to imitate the 
“Galway Blazers” and take them with a 
flying leap. That was impossible for us on 
foot, so we adopted the other course, and 
patiently took down the stones, rebuilding 
the gap most conscientiously. Then, making 
our way to the furthest end of an extensive 
field of potatoes, we gazed first at the fence, 
then at the distant hills, and finally at each 
other. ‘I am sure we are wrong ; let us go 
back and get into that wheat-field.” Back 
we went, and took down and rebuilt the 
fences once more, but the desired field of 
wheat did not give us any new ideas as to 
the situation of the ancient shrine: Like the 
patriarch Joseph, we ‘‘ wandered in the 
fields.” Then we heard a voice behind us 
demanding if it was St. Colman Macduagh’s 
church we sought. A young man armed 
with a scythe was waving his disengaged 
hand towards a certain corner of the field, 
and shouting directions. We turned in the 
way he had pointed, but the shouts began 
again, ‘“’Tis the wrong way yer goin’; hold 
on a bit ;” and, throwing down his scythe, the 
youth came up, declaring he would take us 
there. It was in vain we deprecated taking 





him from his work, for with true politeness— 
so frequently to be met with in the West of 
Ireland—he said he was working for himself, 
and therefore it did not matter. Leading 
the way, he brought us through fields of 
tangled mountain grass, furze and heather, 
over plains of loose stones, and on to a 
miniature mer de glace, where we stepped 
over crevasses from flagstone to flagstone; 
then we came to thickly-growm hazel coppices. 
When we had emerged from these our guide 
halted, and, pointing upwards said, “ That’s 
it.” It was some time ere we could detect 
the gable and side-wall of the tiny church 
from the gray background of the mountain. 
We came first to the saint’s holy well, which 
is surrounded by solid masonry. The interior 
of the roof was adorned by a luxuriant growth 
of the Asplenium tricomanes and hart’s-tongue 
fern. On a niche there was placed the em- 
blematical scallop-shell, wherewith the weary 
pilgrim could refresh himself with the pure 
sparkling water from the limestone rock. We 
“drank deep of the wave,” and, climbing 
over any amount of fallen masonry, were in 
what remains of this ancient oratory. The 
Rev. J. Fahey, in his very interesting work 
on the ruins in the Diocese of Kilmacduagh, 
writes: “It must have been previous to 
A.D. 597 when St. Colman entered on his 
seven years’ retirement here. At this time 
the now treeless Burrin Hills were clothed 
with dense forests, so that the spot chosen 
by St. Colman for retirement and contem- 
plation was doubly more difficult of discovery 
than at present.” 

The existing ruin shows signs of restora- 
tion, as is supposed, in the eleventh century, 
which is indicated by the difference in the 
masonry. The church is 16 feet long by 
12 feet broad. Dr. Petrie observes that 
these churches were erected for the private 
devotion of the founders, for in the im- 
mediate vicinity of these oratories is usually 
found a cave or cell, which served as 
habitation for the hermit. St. Colman’s 
grotto in the rock is some 30 feet—Mr. 
Fahey tells us—over the church, and is quite 
plain to be seen; it is a cave 15 feet by 
5 feet, and it is quite possible for a tall man 
to stand erect in it. Ceanaille is the 
frowning peak which overlooks this old-world 
little hermitage. We are told the saint was 
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quite alone here, save for one youthful 
disciple ; a legend connected with these two 
is related. After the long Lenten fast (which 
the mountain air must have aggravated) there 
was found nothing in the scant larder of the 
hermitage save a little wild fowl and the 
usual herbs, wherewith to celebrate the 
festival of Easter. The youthful disciple 
was depressed at the prospect of so meagre 
a fare on the approaching high festival. 
The saint urged God could provide better 
if He saw fit. Now, it came to pass that the 
King of Connaught was staying at his palace 
at Kinvara for the Easter festivities, but he 
had no idea that his saintly kinsman was 
only five miles distant in his Burrin retreat. 
As he was about to seat himself at his 
sumptuous board, King Guain’s aspiration 
was that so rich a banquet might be set 
before somé true servants of God who 
needed it. With this thought, goes on the 
legend, the dishes were speedily whipped off 
the table by invisible hands! King Guain 
and his followers mounted their steeds and 
followed the dinner, when, lo! it was placed 
before St. Colman and his hungry youthful 
attendant. The arrival of the King and his 


cortége caused considerable alarm to the 


hermit and his disciple, but St. Colman, 
raising his hand, commanded the horsemen 
to remain where they were, and move they 
could not till Colman, having finished his 
repast, prayed for their release. The smooth 
limestone plateau upon which the dinner is 
said to have been placed contains round 
holes which the faithful believe are the hoof- 
marks of King Guain’s horses. The spot 
was evidently at one time the bottom of a 
lake and the hoof-marks look uncommonly 
like water-worn holes, but we did not hint 
this to our simple guide. After seven years 
St. Colman left Burrin and founded the 
abbey named after himself, Kilmacduagh, 
the added Kil meaning “church,” so that 
the monastery, church, and (according to 
Miss Stokes) the round tower were all 
erected at the same time by him. These 
splendid ruins, now under the care of the 
Irish Board of Works, are well known, and 
it would repay any visitor to the town of 
Gort, or any traveller from Ballyvaughan or 
Kinvara to stop and visit the ancient 
monastery. However, St. Colman, who was 
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made both Bishop and Abbot here, even- 
tually relinquished the position, and, turning 
once more to his beloved Burrin, he sought 
the secluded valley of ‘“‘Oughtmama,” where 
he founded a large monastic establishment, 
building two churches, the ruins of which, 
with their horizontal lintels, signify plainly 
the age in which they were built. Here 
St. Colman died, giving orders his remains 
should be interred at the monastery of 
Kilmacduagh. In this grave, A.D. 1852, the 
remains of the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
the diocese, Dr. French, were interred, and 
recently a very handsome syenite memorial 
has been raised over this dual grave, a Latin 
inscription informing us of the two prelates, 
who, so widely apart, were Bishops of the 
diocese, and yet shared the same grave. 

The sun had sunk behind the Burrin Hills 
when we once more arrived at the road, 
and the half-moon—momentarily becoming 
brighter—shone over the “stooks” of 
barley, and made dark shadows in the 
mountain valley. But our donkey-driver was 
not at all pleased with our lingering in the 
gloaming, and muttered it would be “all 
night’ ere we reached home. The writer 
had the temerity to laugh at him, when with 
wrath he turned on her, and delivered 
himself of a long sentence in Irish, which 
from the way it was spoken could hardly be 
termed complimentary! But although de- 
ponent understood not the words spoken, she 
did know that “ Hold your tongue!” in Irish 
was ‘‘ Bedtha huist!” so she snapped back 
this. The change that came over his face 
was most amusing. He gasped, looked 
aghast, drew back, but said not a word. He 
did zof drive over the newly-stoned parts of 
the road, as he had done on our outward 
route, and actually asked my friend if he was 
driving “too fast.” Trotting briskly through 
a second edition of the Khyber Pass, we 
watched with astonishment in the half-moon, 
half-twilight, a tall, graceful girl coming 
down the rugged mountain-side, stepping 
from stone to stone, with a can of water 
poised on her head; on she came in bounds 
like a young deer, now behind a wall, anon 
on the top, her scarlet petticoat showing her 
whereabouts, and never once did she put up 
a hand to steady the burden on her head, till, 
reaching the road, she placed the can on the 
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ground, looking ever so picturesque with 
her dark eyes, black hair, and naked feet, 
and smiling at us pleasantly as we passed 


her. 


Woated Wounds. 
By J. A. Rutter. 


@ IT is not clear that the antiquarian 
world is by any means agreed yet 
on the subject of these works. 
Now and then one sees in the 

papers an account of a van-party of learned 
men in training for the great Victoria Series 
of County Histories, and notes the ominous 
word “‘ burh ” still emerging. It is much to 
be hoped that the theory implied will be 
tried and sentenced before it pervades that 
magnificent undertaking with a doubtful 
seam. 


The wide field of Mr. G. T. Clark’s 


explorations, and the lucid and exact manner 
in which their results were set out, long 
blinded students to the extreme slightness of 
the tie between his theory on the origins of 


these earthworks and his useful observations 
on their connection with later castles. Not 
only did his contemporaries, Mr. Freeman 
and his school, accept his views almost 
without modification, but such recent writers 
as Mr. Oman and Sir James Ramsay have 
done the same. 

Even Mr. Round, little disposed to accept 
anything at second-hand, has not, I think, 
gone beyond the assertion that moated 
mounds continued to be thrown up long 
after the Norman Conquest, and that there 
is rather a balance of presumption in 
favour of a post-Conquest date for the 
majority of them. Only Mrs. Armitage of 
Leeds, so far as I know, claims a Norman 
origin for the whole. 

Mrs. Armitage became doubtful of Mr. 
Clark’s theory when she found the pictures 
of burhs in Saxon MSS. so unlike his 
descriptions (Proceedings of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, vol. xxxiv.). What first created doubt 
in me was the repeated record of houses in 
towns destroyed to make room for castles, 


where the existing castles were of the mound 
type, the conventional explanation that the 
destroyed dwellings were encroachments on 
old fortresses being so obviously insufficient. 

With these may be coupled such a case as 
Brecon. Bernard Newmarch is expressly 
recorded to have deserted an old Roman 
site at Caervon, and founded his new castle 
at Brecon, where there remains a large 
mound. Of course, a prior Saxon occupant 
may be imagined by the ingenious mind, just 
as Earl Harold Godwinsson, in defiance of 
all probability, has been supposed to have 
anticipated the Conqueror in fortifying the 
site of Windsor Castle. 

Among the arguments for the existence of 
castles in England before the Norman Con- 
quest the cases of Arundel and Dover were 
ranked. The idea that Arundel Castle was 
mentioned in Domesday as extant in the 
Confessor’s time, formerly held by Freeman, 
Clark, Parker, and others, is probably now 
advocated by no one; the “Castrum 
Harundel” of the record is certainly the 
fortified town. Zis was in all probability 
a genuine example of a Saxon burh, as may 
have been the neighbour work at Burpham, 
which figures in the document called by 
Professor Maitland (Domesday Book and 
Beyond, p. 502) the Burghal Hidage; the 
last very likely being one of the earliest 
fortified posts of the South Saxon invaders. 

As for Dover, the evidence for its Saxon 
origin seems to rest on the alleged negotia- 
tion between Harold and William. Would 
it be too bold to suggest that the “ puteus 
aque” of Eadmer, on which Clark relies 
for proof that the castle and not the town 
is referred to (Medieval Military Archi- 
tecture, ii. 8), may be a scribe’s substitution 
for “‘partus aque”? We should then have 
the town (‘“‘castellum ”) and harbour, instead 
of the castle and well, and the passage would 
at once become comprehensible. 

The writer in the Quarterly of July, 
1894 (identified with Mr. Round by Mrs. 
Armitage), was inclined to accept the 
“mound” at Kenardington as the Danish 
“oeweorc” of A.D. 893 recorded in the 
Saxon Chronicle, and apparently as a proof 
of the pre-Conquest use of moated mounds. 
No mound exists there now, the works being 
destroyed by farming operations. What the 
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original plan was I have not yet found. But 
if the chronicle meant Kenardington, why 
was ‘‘Appledore” written? The two localities 
are quite distinct; there is now no more 
evidence on the ground at one place than 
the other ; and at Appledore is an excellent 
site for a camp (by Court Lodge, west of the 
village, and close to a bend of the Rother). 

As to the contrary argument from the 
Bayeux Tapestry, its representations are very 
interesting, but it seems probable they are 
only conventional symbols for fortresses. 
I presume the figures lettered “Dol,” 
** Rednes,” “ Dinan,” and “ Bagias,” or some 
of them, are intended for the fortified towns 
rather than their castles only ; if so, we can 
hardly infer from that lettered ‘“ Hesten- 
gaceastra” the nature of. the work there. 
William’s first erections in England must 
have been rather camps than castles. It 
may also, for similar reasons, be doubted 
whether moated mounds were ever used as 
siege works, as Mrs. Armitage suggests 
(Religuary, July, 1901). They were most 
likely limited to sites intended for permanent 
dwellings. 

Mr. Clark printed in vol. xlvi. (1889) of the 
Archeological, Journal a list of “ Moated 
Mounds or Burhs,” expressing the hope that 
others would make additions to it. I con- 
tributed to (Votes and Queries of April 21, 
1900, a number of cases known to me which 
Mr. Clark had not included. Others have 
since come to my knowledge. 

Mrs. Armitage wrote to Votes and Queries 
a letter, printed on October 27, 1900, an- 
nouncing a paper on “The Difference between 
Anglo-Saxon Burhs and Early Norman 
Castles.” I have now had an opportunity of 
studying her valuable essay in the Procecdings 
of the Scottish Society of Antiquaries. It was 
read on March 12, 1900, and thus preceded 
my contribution to Notes and Queries, 
though it was unknown to me when I wrote. 
It seems to me she has made out an un- 
answerable case for the Norman origin of the 
class of works in question. Mr. I. C. Gould, 
however, believes he can produce evidence 
for some “prior to the Norman invasion ” 
(Notes and Queries, August 18, 1900). 

There are points of detail on which I 
think a little more may be said. 

First, as to the zame by which the class 


should be distinguished. Mrs. Armitage will 
not allow of any other than the “ motte-and- 
bailey type.” This is rather an awkward | 
title, but it is not easy to suggest any that 
is at once simple and comprehensive. The 
doubtful point to me is whether the word 
“motte,” or its English form ‘ mote,” 
belonged only to the actual mound, as 
Mrs. Armitage states, or whether it did not 
comprise the whole of the earthern castle- 
works, including some which had no mound 
in the technical sense at all. Mr. Freeman, 
in his Lorman Conquest (first edition, 
ii. 249) notes that the name “is sometimes 
transferred to the castle itself.” I have come 
across cases in which it is still applied to 
works comprising no mound, yet from their 
scale and position analogous to early castles— 
e.g., at Ashley, Hants (called “Camp” on 
the 1-inch ordnance map). The Mote at 
Brampton in Cumberland has little resem- 
blance to a mound, and no trace of a 
base-court. Also the term “ mount,” which 
Dr. Christison notes is found as an alterna- 
tive for “ mote” in Scotland (Zarly Fortifica- 
tions, p. 36), is applied at Prince’s Risborough, 
Bucks, to a simple banked enclosure, without 
mound, on low ground close to the church. 
There are instances in Mrs. Armitage’s paper 
of works which have no mound, but are of 
undoubted connection with Norman castles, 
such as Carlisle, Chepstow, and Montgomery. 
To these she applies her phrase “ motte-and- 
bailey type” or “ plan”; but if the motte in 
her sense be wanting this is rather misleading, 
unless every work which is divided into 
wards is to be so designated. 

Dr. Christison could not find that the 
term “mote” had ever been current in 
England. His view would probably have 
been modified had it occurred to him that 
‘**moat” is but the same word with a different 
spelling, and when found on the map, as at 
Downton and North Tawton, for instance, is 
quite likely to be the surveyor’s rendering 
of a local term. When an intelligent passer- 
by at Longtown, in Herefordshire, answered 
my question about a moated mound there by 
saying “ We call them motes,” he proved the 
term to be current there at least ; and had 
I written it down ‘‘ moat” the fact would 
have been in no way altered. To ask for 
the spelling might have been open to mis- 
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construction, and the result would rarely be 
of any authority. The ordnance maps of 
Scotland also use the spelling ‘‘ moat.” 

Incidentally it may be observed that those 
who complain of a want of scientific nomen- 
clature in the ordnance survey are hardly 
judicious. It is much better that each 
surveyor should write down the name he 
finds current than that he should attempt to 
correct it by the antiquarian ideas either of 
the past or the present. Had the word 
“burh ” been applied to all moated mounds 
during the long period while Mr. Clark’s 
theory held the field, few will now think we 
should have gained ; and even if all future 
issues should bear Mrs. Armitage’s “ motte 
and bailey” it is probable the style would 
not find permanent acceptance. 

My limited survey of names has only 
furnished one support for the “bury” 
theory—viz., Silbury Hill, near Avebury. It 
is certainly curious that this great work—so 
like a large moated mound that its common 
association with the neighbour mound at 
Marlborough is very natural, and even more 
like (if excavations can be trusted) before its 
ditch was silted up—should bear the name 
so often applied to extensive enclosures such 
as the hill-camps. Presumably the “ bury ” 
here is derived from some word other than 
“ burh.” 

As to the use of “ mote” in Scotland, it is 
pretty clear that the inhabitants employ it 
with as little nicety as, for instance, is 
observed with the word “ castle ” in England. 
Many of the British hill-camps are called 
“castles”; so it seems the “forts” of the 
Scottish antiquaries have often been known 
as “motes.” The reviewer of Dr. Christi- 
son’s book in the Atheneum (April 16, 
1898) was of opinion, apparently, that he 
should not have excluded from his survey 
of motes any works so-called by the country 
folk. In Mr. Coles’ careful account of the 
earthworks of Kirkcudbright (Proceedings of 
the Scottish Society of Antiquaries vols. xxv., 
xxvi., and xxvii.) he is repeatedly found 
to correct and transpose the names “mote” 
and “fort.” Unfortunately, neither he nor 
Dr. Christison gives us any decided rules 
for drawing the distinction. The only 
criterion I can remember is Mr. Coles’ 
statement that, while the motes have level 
VOL, XXXVIIIL 


tops, the forts are in general “ strongly 
ridged.” Apparently this means that they 
have parapet banks; but one cannot 
accept that as a vital distinction. (Mrs. 
Armitage appears to be of opinion that 
the normal “motte” had an_ earthen 
parapet.) Dr. Christison adopts for his 
definition of a “mote” that of Clark’s 
**moated mound or burh ;” but it does not 
debar him from including works which have 
no mound at all, nor any other kind of 
citadel, such as Crofts Mote, though he 
remarks on the resemblance between this 
and other works known as forts. (It may 
be remarked that Crofts Mote, which is so 
called on the spot, has been greatly altered 
for farming purposes, and the description of 
it in Dr. Christison’s book is very question- 
able. Has anyone but Mr. Coles seen that 
“retaining wall of dry masonry, 18 inches 
high,” whose purpose is so difficult to 
conjecture? ‘The parapet bank has probably 
been used to fill up the trench, thus pro- 
ducing the “ terraced” appearance.) 

I must be allowed to demur to the term 
“water-girt mound” used as a generic de- 
scription by Mr. Oman, and apparently 
accepted by Mr. Round, in a certain passage 
of arms (Atheneum, July to August, 1898). 
So far as I know, very few have wet moats, 
and very many, perhaps the majority, can 
never from their situation have been so pro- 
vided. 

To turn from names to types, I think 
students will find it useful to entertain the 
suggestion I made in Votes and Quertes— 
namely, to recognise a class of work in 
which the place of a mound is taken by 
a banked enclosure, usually smaller in area 
but stronger in defences than the basecourts. 

The following are such cases at present 
known to me: 


Castle Rising, Norfolk, is the subject ot 
a special chapter in Clark’s Medieval 
Military Architecture (i. 364). 

Castle Bytham, Lincolnshire. 

Haltwhistle, Northumberland. This has been 
much levelled, but traces of its bank are 
left, and there is some indication that 
a cross-ditch divided the hill-top into 
a keep-ward and a base-court. 


Herefordshire Beacon. 
2H 
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Old Basing, Hants, is included by Clark in 
his list of moated mounds. 

Merdon Castle, near Hursley, Wilts. 

Ludgershall Castle, Wilts. 

Castle Combe, Wilts. This is commonly 
spoken of as having a mound, but 
examination of the remains has con- 
vinced me that the citadel was really 
a banked court. 

Stapleford, Wilts. 

Downton Mote, Wilts, is so altered by 
elaborate garden-works, attributed to 
about the year 1700, that it is obscure, 
but I think the balance of probability 
is in favour of the classification I have 
adopted. It cannot seriously be sup- 
posed that the present “horse-shoe” 
inner work is complete, and its great 
area at base renders it improbable that 
it was originally a solid mound. 

Old Sarum, Wilts, may be explained on my 
hypothesis without the Qwarterly re- 
viewer's theory of a British camp within 
a camp. 

Exeter Castle, which Mrs. Armitage treats as 
exceptional, is also accounted for in this 
way. 

Ceesar’s Camp (so-called), near Folkestone. 

Dover Castle. I am on doubtful ground here, 
the military restrictions confining me to 
published plans (e.g., in Mr. Statham’s 
History of the Castle, Town, and Port). 
These suggest to me that the ring of bank 
within which St. Mary’s Church stands 
was the original citadel, and that the 
adjoining enclosure which contains the 
keep was a base-court. The reason for 
converting the latter into the chief strong- 
hold was doubtless the fact that the 
ancient church left no room for a tower- 
keep within its enclosure. 

Castle Dykes at Kirkcudbright in Scotland 
may perhaps be added to the list. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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ertfordshire.* 


HARLES LAMB once wrote to 
Southey: “I have but just got 
your letter, being returned from 
Herts, where I have passed a few 

red-letter days with much pleasure. I would 

describe the county to you, as you have 
done by Devonshire, but, alas! I am a poor 
pen at that same.” If they sell new books in 

Elysium, we are quite sure that Southey will 

have bought for his dear friend a copy of 

Mr. Tompkins’ delightful book on Aiigh- 

ways and Byways in Hertfordshire ; or if it 

be the case that fresh publications can only 
be perused in some “ Infernal Free Library,” 
we are equally sure that Lord Bacon, Editha 
the Fair, Roger the Monk, or John Bunyan 
will have to wait many hours (if, indeed, hours 
be counted down there !) ere that happy but 
pathetic little man will have ceased lovingly 
to finger Mr. Griggs’ pretty drawings of his 
well-known haunts. This “journal of an 
itinerant” shows on every page an affection 
and an enthusiasm for what God and man 
have made of Hertfordshire. Mr. Tompkins 
would like to believe that the “ saunterer ”’ is 

a kind of ‘‘ pious pilgrim,” the Sainte-Zerrer, 

and he has certainly cultivated the art of 

such sauntering to good effect. He has 
wandered over his own country far and wide : 





‘From morning to evening I have roamed in 
the dense hazel-woods around Lord Grimthorpe’s 
estate at Batch Wood, near St. Albans, in the 
beautiful glades of Bricket Wood, in the Beech 
Hanger at Selbourne, in the Parkhurst and St. 
Leonard’s forests, in the glades of dwarf oak at 
Saundersfoot on the coast of Pembrokeshire, in 
the solitudes of the New Forest at Malwood and 
Lyndhurst and Fordingbridge, in the woods of 
Paul Cray and at Theydon Bois, in the domains of 
another Rothschild near by, where the bridle-path 
winds through miles of beech wood at Wendover ; 
but I assert without hesitation that these walks on 
the wooded hillside at Tring are as beautiful as 
any of the spots that I have named. Early in the 
morning young school-girls, their satchels on their 
shoulders, trip through these woods on their way 
from Wigginton to Tring. Emerson says that 
whilst we send our boys to school they educate 








* Highways and Byways in Hertfordshire. By 
Herbert W. Tompkins, F.R. Hist. S., with illustra- 
tions by Frederick L. Griggs. London : Macmillan 
and Co., Ltd., 1902. Extra crown 8vo; pp. xiv, 348. 
Price 6s. 
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themselves at the shop windows. Surely the daily 
walk through woods like these may become a more 
lovely education.”’ 


As he himself has roamed the summer 
through from Rye House to Wheathampstead, 
from Bushey to Tring, from Kimpton to 
Baldock, and past Furneaux Pelham and 


with honeysuckle or traveller’s joy,” and 
“the slopes where the cuckoo calls while 
daylight lasts and the ‘ nettle-creeper’ knows 
each step you take.” He notes, too, among 
the butterflies ‘‘the small coppers, more 
scarce, I think, than formerly, and perhaps 
destined to that extinction which has over- 
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OLD ST. MICHAEL’S, ST, ALBANS, 


Much Hadham, he has, of course, like the 
true antiquary, searched mainly for relics 
and tales of ‘‘ the storied past.” He has, as 
we shall see, indulged a most laudable weak- 
ness for retrospect. But his eyes have also 
been watching for the natural beauties of the 
woods and lanes—“ the hedges, festooned 


taken their larger relatives, once so plentiful 
in the fen counties.” It is refreshing, if we 
may respectfully say so, to find an antiquary 
of such catholic observation. 

But our author's chief concern is, quite 
properly, for the heroes and heroines of 
Hertfordshire who have helped to build up 
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the life of their county and their country, or 
may have wandered over seas far from their 
native home. Lamb himself, whom Mr. 
Tompkins reveres with filial piety, spent 
many days of his childhood at Blakesware, 
near Widford. Has he not enshrined their 
memory in an Z/ia essay mourning the vandal 
destruction of its Hall ? 


‘‘ Had I seen these brick and mortar knaves at 
their process of destruction, at the plucking of every 
panel I should have felt the varlets at my heart. 
I should have cried out to them to spare a plank at 





Blenheim, by Widford, lived Alice W——, 
the Anne of his sonnets. ‘To Hoddesdon, 
when he was forty-six, he longed to be 
walking “‘on some fine Izaak Walton morn- 
ing, careless as a beggar.” Walton himself, 
though born and buried elsewhere, haunted 
the Lea where it flows past Rye House; and 
Dame Juliana Berners, who first in England 
wrote a treatise on Fysshynge with an Angle, 
was prioress of Sopwell Nunnery, near 
St. Albans, where, for all its Benedictine 
rules, Henry VIII. was married to Anne 
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HOLY CROSS CHURCH, SARRATT. 


least out of the cheerful storeroom, in whose hot 
window-seat I used to sit and read Cowley, with 
the grass-plat before, and the hum and flappings of 
that one solitary wasp that ever haunted it about 
me—it is in mine ears now, as oft as summer 
returns; or a panel of the yellow room. Why, 
every plank and panel of that house for me had 
magic in it.’’ 


It was to Amwell Springs (where lived 
Scott, the Quaker poet) that Lamb and his 
schoolfellows, ‘‘ fired by the Abyssinian ad- 
ventures of Bruce, in his exploration of the 
Nile, traced the source of the New River.” At 





Boleyn. At Gorhambury lived the mar- 
vellous man Bacon in cloudy days, and in 
St. Michael’s Church at St. Albans (so 
happily drawn here by Mr. Griggs) was he 
put to rest. His monument there is truly 
“ one of the glories of Hertfordshire.” Nicho- 
las Breakspear, the only Englishman who (in 
1154) became a Pope of Rome, was born 
near Abbots Langley ; from Much Hadham 
that courageous Prelate, Bishop Ridley, went 
to talk with Mary Tudor at Hunsdon House, 
the dust of which, an hour later, he angrily 
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shook from his shoes ; Cowper was born at 
Berkhampstead, and we read here a delicate 
tribute to his mother, a lovable woman 
“descended by four different lines from 
Henry III., King of England.” Sir Thomas 
More, Sir John Mandeville, Cardinal Wolsey, 
and that beautiful character William Penn 
—such, taken at random, as of necessity is 
our author’s way, are a few more of the many 
“fathers that begat us,” who themselves 
have wandered in this county’s ways. We 
exhort our readers to discover what these 
careful pages tell about them. It is very 
rarely that the author mentions a name 








Sir Henry Chauncy, who, after becoming a 
Bencher at the Middle Temple and first 
Recorder of Hertford, in 1700 published 
500 copies (‘‘now as rare as the dotteril 
plover”) of his Aistorical Antiquities of 
Hertfordshire. "Everywhere Mr. Tompkins 
seems to have made appropriate and discreet 
use of such authorities, though we are not 
sure that he should have relied on Milton’s 
quaint History of England, if we are to take 
these citations seriously. But such lore is 
by no means the only material used in this 
volume, for its author has added much by his 
own inquiry and observation. He has 








THE GADE AT GREAT GADDESDEN. 


without doing it due honour. An excep- 
tion is that of Thomas Hearne, who lies in 
Bushey churchyard. Mr. Tompkins says, 
“We know little of him,” and he must not, 
of course, be confounded with the famous 
Oxford antiquary of the early eighteenth 
century. But it would have been worth 
while to record of him in this place that, 
born in 1744 and dying in 1817, he did 
much, by his careful drawings, to revive 
attention to Gothic architecture, and to found 
the English school of water-colour painting. 

Mr. Tompkins is necessarily indebted to 
former annalists for much of his information. 
For instance, he quotes frequently from 





recorded a collection of good epitaphs, and 
very fairly says: ‘‘ Not one headstone in ten 
is ever restored, and the day may come when 
some historian may thank me for my dili- 
gence.” They are such as once more to 
make us wonder whether it is false shame 
or only a kind of conventional shyness that 
prevents the modern practice of this art. 
Again, by haunting ingle-nooks at country 
inns and chatting with village and wayside 
cronies, Mr. Tompkins has acquired much 
of that knowledge the sources of which are, 
alas ! so rapidly vanishing among the advan- 
tages of speedy transit and spreading towns. 
These additions to the recorded history, 
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which he has so pleasantly selected, are 
among the most valuable and entertaining 
features of his book. 

We have already alluded to Mr. Griggs’ 
illustrations. The ideal collaboration in a 
book of this kind would be for artist and 
author to wander together, the better to 
ensure a certain unity of design. Here ina 
few cases Mr. Tompkins has nothing to say 
of some of the ‘‘ illustrations”; in one place 
(at p. 117) Mr. Griggs has apparently not 
agreed with his author that a church is 





manship and dull “scratches” which in 
most modern books pass for illustrations. 
He seems, in fact, to give his little pictures 
some of the breadth and depth and dignity 
of the old woodcuts of good craftsmen. It 
may be that the publishers have helped with 
good paper and printing, but we incline to 
think that more is due to the artist’s own “ in- 
ventiveness,” and to a diligent care which we 
hope success will not teach him to despise, 
as in the case of a brother landscape illus- 
trator, whose work we cannot but think of 








CHURCH GATES, HITCHIN. 


“worth sketching.” But we ought not to 
grumble, for the artist has contributed 
greatly to our pleasure. Part of his success 
seems to be that he has found a manner of 
overcoming the limitations of the modern 
“ process-block.”” We shall never, perhaps, 
have again the exquisite work done on steel 
by engravers like Miller and Cooke and 
Wallis, after Turner and Roberts and 
Stanfield, in the Landscape Annuals and 
Keepsakes of the thirties and forties. But 
Mr. Griggs rises above the slovenly work- 





in this respect. Mr. Griggs exhibits strength 
and variety in his little drawings. He can 
put a wonderful amount of hot sunlight or 
rising storm, at his pleasure, into a few square 
inches; he even essays ‘“ moonrise” and 
lurid sunset. He is particularly happy with 
the massed foliage of his leafy lanes—as 
witness his drawings of “A Hertfordshire 
Lane” (p. 159), “The Icknield Way at 
Caldwell” (p. 242), and “Near Bishop’s 
Stortford ” (p. 321), the last-named of which 
is a triumph of pen-and-ink work. He is 
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very happy, too, in his rendering of the 
beautiful ‘ quality,” so hard to define, of the 
decayed stone or brickwork on churches 
and old houses. At times the drawing is as 
delicate as possible (as in the south-east view 
of ‘Hitchin Church” at p. 219); more 
often he indulges his broad manner, as in 
the full-page sketch of “ Watford” (p. 73) or 
the vivid frontispiece of ‘‘ Stanstead Abbots.” 
We know nothing quite so good in their own 
line as these apparently facile sketches, and 
Mr. Griggs should revive a lost art if only he 
will pay a little more heed to cloud-forms, 
and think them as worthy of his care as the 
twisted gables and the immemorial elms, 
whose beauty and dignity he perceives and 
portrays. 

By the courtesy of the publishers we are 
enabled to reproduce four of these attractive 
sketches, not necessarily the most accep- 
table: (1) “Old St. Michael’s, St. Albans,” 
we have already referred to; in (2) “ Holy 
Cross Church, Sarratt,” where Richard 
Baxter ‘expounded ‘thirteenthly’ and ‘ very 
briefly ’ one of the minor doctrines of grace,” 
Mr. Griggs shows the curious “ saddle-back ” 
roof ; in (3) ‘‘ The Gade at Great Gaddes- 
den,” you see the chequered sun and shade 
of a diminutive river, in whose valley palzo- 
lithic man and Roman have both left their 
rare relics; and (4) ‘Church Gates, Hit- 
chin,” gives a winter scene, on which 
Chapman’s own eyes may have dwelt as he 
retold Homer : 

“When Jove his cold sharp javelins throws 
Amongst us mortals, and is moved to white the 
earth with snows,”’ 
W. ED 
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A Wasterpiece of Sit Christopher 
qiten: St. James’s, 
Sarlickhithe. 


By MacKenzie MacBribDe. 
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8T. JAMES’, Garlickhithe—so called 
4 from the garlic which at one time 
was landed at the pier close by— 
has been much abused and also 
praised ; but, when all is said, it remains to us 
one of the most complete and charming of 





the churches with which our pious ancestors 
covered the City of London. It has, how- 
ever, suffered considerably at the hands of 
“restorers.” These gentlemen saw fit to turn 
this lightest of churches into an abode of 
darkness by filling its windows with heavy 
stained glass, and transforming those which 
once pierced the transept into rose-windows 
of a pattern alien to the architecture of the 
church. The stained glass has been removed 
from the clerestory windows, but the small 
hatchments on these, which are of historic 
interest, have very properly been allowed to 
remain. These give the arms of the Day, 
Russell, Wardell, Sheppard, Blake, Conway, 
Reiley, Chamberlain, Nesham, Soppitt, White, 
Slaney, Bumel, Jurin, Chiswell, Cox, Lloyd, 
Cole, Jordan, Briggs, Powell, Wrigglesworth, 
Denis, Haydon, Baker, Coxhead, Keen, Jones, 
Nixon, and Gibbs families, who have been 
connected at various times with the church. 
The exterior of the church is plain. Wren, 
rightly judging that the surrounding buildings 
would never allow it to be seen, concentrated 
all his strength on the interior. and tower. 
In this church the stately rows of columns 
are divided into four groups, with an interval 
between. St. James’s Church has only twelve 
columns ; the roof is flat, and is decorated 
with gold and green, with oak and laurel-leaf 
mouldings of plaster. The columns, which 
are now coloured, with their bases and capitals 
picked out with gold, were raised by Wren 
on pillars on the bold and ingenious plan 
which he had tried and proved so successful 
at St. Bride’s and St. Stephen’s, Walbrook. 
The effect is that, instead of the columns 
being hidden and dwarfed by the pews, the 
spectator saw, as it were, the entire design 
in all its symmetry, while the pillars which 
held the columns aloft were hidden by the 
high pews. Among the worst and most 
fatuous things the restorer of some previous 
date did was to cut down these pews in 
accordance with the latest craze, and, of 
course, at one blow to ruin the carefully- 
thought-out device of the architect. It isa 
dangerous experiment to take from or add to 
a design of Wren’s, for he overlooked nothing, 
and had an eye especially for the “altogether” 
of the thing. It is doubtful, in the same way, 
whether a much later innovation, the removal 
of the ends and divisions of the pews, was 
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not also a mistake. Doubtless Sir Christopher 
reckoned on those hard angles of dark oak to 
enhance the effect of the grace and lightness 
of the superstructure. 

Of Wren’s seven stone church steeples 
there are now only five remaining, and of 
these, St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, and St. 
Michael’s, Paternoster Royal, have been 
classed together, owing to certain similarities 
of construction. St. James’s consists of a 
square stone tower which springs from the 
ground ; this is surmounted by a parapet with 
small columns or balusters, at the corners of 
which are vases. The tower itself is admir- 
ably proportioned, but its chief merit is the 
lantern, or steeple. This is placed upon the 
tower anglewise, and has two columns at 
each corner, which are in turn capped with 
vases. The vane and upper portion is sup- 
ported by trusses or small inverted buttresses, 
which add much, it seems to the writer, to 
the richness and variety of the design. In 
simplicity and the resourcefulness displayed, 
the tower is not surpassed by those of St. 
Stephen or the more elaborate and beautiful, 
but less effective, St. Michael’s, Paternoster. 
In St. Stephen’s, wonderful grace and light- 
ness have been obtained in the steeple, but 
the rest of the tower is bare and uninteresting, 
and if St. James’s lacks a little of its light- 
ness, it is yet not heavy when compared with 
any less perfect building, gaining much in 
picturesqueness from the fact of the steeple 
not having been set on the square. Compared 
with St. Michael’s again, it is, as we have 
said, less beautiful when taken in detail, but 
viewed as a whole it is more striking, and is 
altogether less open to adverse criticism than 
either of its rivals. 

Years ago it was decided to pull down the 
neighbouring church of St. Michael, Queen- 
hithe (also by Wren), which stood at the 
corner of Little Trinity Lane and Thames 
Street. The whole place, magnificently 
sound and strong, like all Wren’s buildings, 
was destroyed, the wealthiest city in the 
world not being able to afford land enough 
to allow the picturesque tower even to 
remain, to break the wretched straight sky- 
line, and be a monument to one of London’s 
greatest men. Some of the carved oak, in- 
cluding the fine pulpit by Gibbons, and the 
choir stall screen were brought here. ‘The 





pulpit is especially worthy of inspection, 
as are the roses and garlands, elaborately 
finished and boldly conceived, which cover 
the stalls. The oak and gilt cover of the 
marble font is also of much beauty, and the 
o!d open iron columns which support the 
organ are curious and rare. ‘There is a 
splendid carved oak table in the sanctuary, 
and also two massive chairs. The organ has 
also some fine carving, and is itself a beautiful 
instrument. 

Over the altar, and filling the east window, 
is a large picture representing the Ascension. 
This is the work of Andrew Geddes, a Scottish 
painter of some note, who died in 1844. His 
works are not numerous, and are now a good 
deal sought after. This picture, which is 
reminiscent of the painter’s careful study of 
the great Venetian masters, is a powerful and 
impressive work, and it is to be regretted 
that, owing to the wretched light in which it 
is placed, it is impossible to see the work 
properly. If it had been placed in the south 
transept, for example, it would have had 
abundant light, and the great merits of the 
painter as a colourist would have been made 
apparent. 








Antiquatian Mews. 


[We shall be glad to receiveinformation from our readers 
for insertion under this heading.] 


SALES. 


MEssrs. PuTTICK AND SIMPSON sold yesterday the 
collection of armorial porcelain, illustrative of many 
English families and their connections entitled to 
bear arms during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, formed by the late Mr. Joseph Jackson 
Howard, F.S.A., Maltravers Herald Extraordinary. 
The collection of 143 lots realized about £900, and 
included the following: A mug with the arms of 
Blewit of Devon, £12 (Crisp); an Oriental mug 
with the arms of the Watermen’s Company, £10 
(Crisp) ; a pair of bottles with the name of Marsh, £18 
(Crisp) ; a mug with the arms of Ross, £13 (Crisp) ; 
another with the arms of Chase, £13 13s. (Fenwick) ; 
another with the arms of Trevor, £15 10s. (Crisp) ; 
a cup and saucer with the arms of Woodley, part of 
the ‘‘Owl” service, £16 5s. (Law); and a large 
circular dish with famille verte decoration and motto, 
Crescit sub pondero virtus, 14 inches diameter, £11 15s. 
(Sutton). — 7zmes, June 24. 


~~ 6s 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge sold last 
month the following rare American books from the 
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library of Mr. Marshall C. Lefferts, of New York : 
Beverley’s Virginia, 1705, £10 2s. 6d. ; John Eliot’s 
Indian Translation of the Bible, 1663, £370; Bishop’s 
New England Judged, 1661-67, £17 ; John Bonoeil, 


On Virginia, 1622, £67; Thos. Budd, Good Order 
established in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 1685, 
£125; Wm. Bullock, Virginia Impartially Examined, 
1649, 427; R. Calef, More Wonders of the Invisible 
World, 1700, £29; Brief Description of the Province 
of Carolina, 1666, £42; Two Charters granted by 
King Charles II. to the Proprietors of Carolina, 
1704, £26; Las Casas, The Spanish Colonie, in 
English by M. M. S., 1583, £30; W. Castell, 
Petition for the Propagation of the Gospel in America, 
1641, £23; P. Copland’s Virginia’s God be Thanked, 
1622, £22; Bucaniers of America, first edition of the 
four parts (with four unique leaves), 1684-85, £55; 
George Fox, Secret Works of a Cruel People, etc., 
1659, 429; Fox and Burnyeat, New England Fire 
Brand Quenched, 1679, £30 ; Luke Foxe, the North- 
West Fox, 1635, £20; Cato Major, by Franklin, 
uncut, 1744, 487; S. Gorton, Simplicitie’s Defence 
against Seven-Headed Policy, 1646, £22 10s. ; John 
Hale, On Witchcraft, 1702, £35 ; R. Hamor, Present 
State of Virginia, 1615, £98; R. Harcourt, Voyage 
to Guiana, 1613, £29 10s. ; R. Hayman, Quodlibets 
lately come over from New Britaniola, Old Newfound- 
land, 1628, £41; Higginson, junr., New England’s 
Plantation, 1630, £46; Wm. Hubbard, Troubles in 
New England, 1676-77, £50; Indian Wars in New 
England, five folio tracts, 1675-77, £125; Articles of 
Peace between Charles II. and several Indian Kings, 
May 29, 1677, £47; L. Keymis, Second Voyage to 
Guiana, 1596, £62; John Lederer, Discoveries in 
Virginia and Carolina, 1672, £120; Lescarbot, Nova 
Francia, 1609, £27; Peter Martyr’s Decades of the 
New World, 1555, 436; General Laws and Liberties 
of the Massachusetts Colony, 1672, £105; N. Morton, 
New England’s Memorial, 1669, £87; New Eng- 
land’s Ensigne, 1659, £33; A Boston Revolutionary 
Broadside, December 1, 1773 (against tea), £28; 
G. Scot, Model of the Government of East New 
Jersey, Edin., 1685, £56; Captain John Smith, A 
Map of Virginia, 1612, £120; A. Thevet, The New- 
found World or Antarctick, 1568, 440 ; Gab. Thomas 
Account of Pennsylvania, 1698, £109; Columbus 
Letter, a translation, 1494, £50; Nova Britannia 
(Virginia), 1609, £35; The New Life of Virginia, 
1612, £40; Whitbourne’s Newfoundland, both parts, 
1620-22, £33; Roger Williams, The Bloudy Tenent 
yet more Bloudy, 1652, £52.—Athenaeum, July 5. 





VVVVVYVVVVVYYY: 
PUBLICATIONS OF ARCH: OLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Vo. xvi. of the Surrey Archzological Society's 
Collections opens with an account of the ‘‘ Manor 
and Parish of Woodmansterne,"’ by Mr. F. A. H. 
Lambert, F.S.A. The Surrey downland, which 
once formed a great tract stretching from Reigate 
to Sutton, and from Epsom to Croydon, has now 
so shrunk by enclosures and building that it is 
somewhat surprising to learn from the Woodman- 
sterne Registers that so late as 1796 a Caterham 
farrier, ‘‘returning home from Bansted on 
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Christmas Day, was lost in the snow on the 
South Downs, in Woodmansterne Parish, towards 
Smitham Bottom, where he was found two days 
later, frozen to death.’ The paper is a good piece 
of work. A brief contribution on ‘‘ The Shell Keep 
at Guildford Castle,’’ by Mr. H. E. Malden, M.A., 
is followed by an intereresting and excellently 
illustrated paper on ‘‘ Female Head-dresses ex- 
emplified by Surrey Brasses,’’ from the pen of 
the late Mr. J. Lewis André, F.S.A. Mr. Philip 
Norman sends ‘‘ The Accounts of the Overseers of 
the Poor of Paris Garden, Southwark, May 17, 1608, 
to September 30, 1671,’ printed from a hitherto 
unpublished MS. in the British Museum, and pre- 
faced by ashort historical account of Paris Garden, 
so famous in connection with the early history of 
the London theatre. The Accounts illuminate the 
social life of the place and time in more than one 
direction, and Mr. Norman may be thanked for a 
contribution of permanent value. Some extracts 
of interest from MSS. in the Public Record Office, 
relating to the ‘‘ Preparations by the County of 
Surrey to resist the Spanish Armada,” are con- 
tributed by Mr. A. Ridley Bax, F.S.A. ‘Send 
Church and the Chapel of Ripley” are described, 
with a variety of illustrations, by the indefatigable 
pen of Mr. P. M. Johnston, and the Rev. T. S. 
Cooper, F.S.A., concludes his catalogue of ‘‘ The 
Church Plate of Surrey.’’ The volume is full of 
good, solid work, without a trace of padding. 
~ s @% 

In the new part of the Journal of the Royal Society 
of Antiquaries of Ireland (vol. xxxii., part i.), Pro- 
fessor Rhys has a long and well illustrated paper on 
‘*The Ogam-Inscribed Stones of the Royal Irish 
Academy, and of Trinity College, Dublin’ —the 
largest collection of the kind in existence. Interest- 
ing recent finds are chronicled in one or two short 
papers. Mr. G. Coffey describes and figures “A 
Pair of Brooches and Chains of the Viking Period,” 
found some little time ago in co, Wicklow, while 
a curious limestone lamp and a cinerary urn of 
graceful shape, both found in North Wexford, are 
described, with photographic illustrations by Sir 
T. H. Grattan Esmonde, Bart., M.P., who remarks 
that the stone lamp resembles one which he saw in 
use eleven years ago in the Hawaiian Islands, and 
which is also now in his possession, Among the 
other contents of the Journal may be mentioned an 
account of ‘‘Some of the Antiquities around St. 
Finan’s Bay, co. Kerry,” by Mr. P. J. Lynch, and 
‘*Notes on the Coronation Stone at Westminster 
and the Lia Fail at Tara,” by Mr. P. J. O’Reilly. 


~~ 1 4% 
The principal subject dealt with in part 58 (vol. xxiv., 
part i.) of Archeologia liana is the ‘* Excavations 
on the Line of the Roman Wall,” in which, after 
a brief but luminous introduction by Dr. Hodgkin, 
Mr. J. P. Gibson gives an account of work on the 
Mucklebank Wall Turret and at Great Chesters 
(4stca) in the years 1894, 1895, and 1897. The 
paper is well illustrated by eight plates and a number 
of blocks in the text. One point in Mr. Gibson’s 
description is especially worth noting, as it runs 
counter to many ideas as to Roman building material, 
viz., that, as he says, ‘‘ The Tyne and Solway Roman 
21 
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Wall may fairly be described as a concrete wall faced 
with squared stones, as about three-fourths of its 
bulk consists of concrete.’ Another excellent paper 
by Mr. R. C. Cléphan, F.S.A., is on “ Roman and 
Medizval Military Engines, etc.,” illustrated by 
pictures of the ballista, the catapulta, the onager, 
the trebuchet, and other ancient and medizeval missile- 
throwers. The other contributions to a part of varied 
interest are ‘* Discoveries in the Chapel at Raby 
Castle, co. Durham,” by Mr. J. P. Pritchett ; ‘*‘ The 
Brumell Collection of Charters, etc.,” by Mr. J. C. 
Hodgson, F.S.A.; ‘‘ Abstract of Deeds at Kirk- 
leatham Hall relating to Chantry of B. V. M. in 
Chester-le-Street Church,” by. Mr. T. M. Fallow, 
F.S.A.; ‘Proofs of Age of Heirs to Estates in 
Northumberland,” by Mr. J. C. Hodgson; and the 
second instalment of ‘‘ Local Muniments,” by Mr. 
R. Welford, M.A. 


SA AAAAAAAAAALAL 


PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


RovaL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—/une 4.— 
Sir H. H. Howorth, President, in the chair.—Mr. 
Kennard exhibited two bone implements found lately 
at London Wall, and designed possibly for polishing 
bronze needles.— Mr. J. T. Robins exhibited a Roman 
urn made of marble, of unknown origin, bearing the 
following inscription: DIS*MANIBVS*QVINTI*FABI* 
FELIC’CONS.—Mrs. Hale-Hilton brought for exhibi- 
tion a small flint implement picked up in the Isle of 
Wight.—Mr. Herbert Jones showed a quantity of 
pottery, etc., from Greenwich Park. He explained 
that, traces of Roman occupation having been dis- 
covered in Greenwich Park early in the present year, 
the permission of the Commissioners of Works and 
Public Buildings was obtained to make a further 
search. A good deal of work has been done there 
during the last three months, resulting in the dis- 
covery of the remains of a building, unfortunately in 
a very imperfect state. Parts of three concrete floors 
were unearthed at a depth of about 2 feet under the 
surface, but only one block of walling. This is built 
of ragstone, set with wide joints in white mortar. 
Only the first of the floors found had any tesserz 
remaining ; the upper surface of the others was quite 
destroyed, but was probably of opus signinum. Many 
antiquities were discovered, including about 400 coins 
(one of Mark Antony, the remainder ranging from 
Claudius to Honorius, one of Constantine being of 
great rarity); the right arm of a statue, probably of 
a female, in oolite; some fragments of marble with 
inscribed letters on them, certainly of two and prob- 
ably of three dates ; the head of a small ivory figurine 
holding a shield aloft ; mouldings in oolite and sand- 
stone, besides large masses of roofing materials, wall 
plaster, floor concrete, and the usual Roman débris, 
including oyster-shells. The excavations are for the 
present suspended, but everything found zm situ is 
left open (railed round) for public inspection, and it 
is intended to recommence excavations in the autumn. 
—Dr. Munro drew attention to the morphological 
evolution of the horse, especially with regard to the 
bones of the foot. The object of the remarkable 





specialization of the middle toe, as manifested in 








Equidze of the present day, was to secure greater 
speed and safety ; but when the limits in this direc- 
tion were reached the horse family began to succumb 
to the more resourceful methods of their enemies. 
Since the days of the Hipparion, which was widely 
represented both in the Old and New World during 
the Pliocene period, the line of evolution was the 
only outlet by which higher efficiency could be attained. 
He went on to consider fully the prehistoric records of 
the horse and the problems of its domestication.— 
Dr. Garson, Mr. Green, and Mr. Hilton took part in 
the discussions during the meeting. 
05 

RoyAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—/uly 2.— 
Emanuel Green, V.P., Hon. Director, in the chair. 
—Mr. Philip Norman, F.S.A., read a paper on 
‘* Exchequer Annuity Tallies.” After mentioning 
that the origin of tallies is a point of extreme doubt, 
he suggested that they were introduced as a part of 
the system of the Exchequer from Normandy soon 
after the Conquest. When their use was established 
in this country tallies became general in matters of 
account, not only in the Exchequer, but among mer- 
chants and traders. By the end of the fourteenth 
century they went out of fashion for ordinary mercan- 
tile transactions, but Government, always conserva- 
tive in such matters, continued to employ them till 
1782, when they were abolished by Act of Parliament. 
Their use, however, did not entirely cease till 1826, 
on the death of the last Chamberlain of the 
Exchequer, and an attempt to get rid of the great 
accumulation of them by burning them in the stoves 
at Westminster caused the fire which destroyed the 
Houses of Parliament in 1834. A description of the 
ordinary form and notches of a tally followed, and 
an account was then given of a large number of 
tallies found last year at Martin’s Bank, formerly the 
‘* Grasshopper,” in Lombard Street, and of the docu- 
ments associaied with them, which showed that they 
recorded the transactions relating to certain termin- 
able annuities granted under an Act ‘‘ for continuing 
an additional subsidy of tonnage and poundage, and 
certain duties upon coals, culm and cinders, and 
additional duties of Excise, and for settling and estab- 
lishing a fund thereby, and by other ways and means 
for payment of annuities to be sold for raising a 
further supply to her Majesty for the service of the 
year one thousand seven hundred and six.” The 
annuities were for ninety-nine years, and were granted 
at the rate of £155 purchase money for each £10 
annuity, or at the rate of fifteen and a half years’ 
purchase. The varying prices at which they were 
afterwards sold appeared to be of special interest. 
The complete set of tallies and documents relating te 
one annuity of £10 were exhibited. Other fine 
specimens of tallies had been borrowed from friends 
for the occasion.—Professor B. Lewis, F.S.A., read 
a paper on the “Roman Arches at Aosta and Susa,” 
and by way of introduction to the description of them 
gave some account of the circumstances that led to 
their erection. Julius Cesar rendered the greatest 
service to his country by subjugating Transalpine 
Gaul. Augustus completed his work by subduing 
the Subalpine tribes on the Italian frontier, and the 
arches permanently commemorate his successful cam- 
paign. The one at Aosta consists of a single vault, 
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with Corinthian columns at the corners, but the 
triglyphs in the entablature belong to the Doric 
order. A crucifix suspended from the centre of the 
arch records the flight of Calvin about the year 1540. 
The reformer had endeavoured to spread the 
Protestant religion on this side of the Alps, but his 
efforts were unsuccessful. The arch at Susa, con- 
sidered from various points of view, has an interest 
of its own, and, though erected for a similar purpose, 
is quite distinct from that at Aosta. It is admirable 
on account of its delicate proportions, but the sculp- 
tures in the frieze are the part of the monument which 
claim special attention. ‘The composition is generally 
good, but the figures are rudely executed, probably 
by provincial artists. On the west side is depicted 
the signing of a treaty between Augustus and the 
Gallic chieftain Cottius, son of Donnus. The 
Emperor is seated at a table, and an eagle, carved 
over his head in the cornice, distinguishes him from 
other personages. On both fronts the subject is a 
sacrifice—the suovelaurilia. The inscription on the 
attic has been carefully edited by Mommsen. Mr. 
Green, Dr. Creswell, Mr. Rice, Mr. Greg, and 
Mr. Brabrook, took part in the discussions following 


the papers. 
25 


BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. —/une 4.— 
Dr. W. de Gray Birch, Hon. Treasurer, in the chair. 
—The Rev. C. H. Evelyn-White produced some 
antiquities for exhibition, and made the following 
remarks upon them: “The ancient Aldreth Bridge 
that formerly spanned the water of the old West 
River, connecting Cambs with the Isle of Ely, is 
being rebuilt after a period of long decay which led 
to ultimate extinction. The excavations have brought 
to light the piles upon which the original bridge was 
probably built, with ponderous pieces of undressed 
timber and two immense oak beams, upon which the 
structure was mainly carried. The much-corroded 
blade of a short iron sword (certainly not later than 
Norman date), an adze, and other like implements, 
have been found 4 or § feet below the surface of the 
river bank by the site of the bridge.” Mr. Evelyn- 
White exhibited oxidized portions of a dagger with 
part of the wood handle adhering, and what appears 
to be an awl or ‘‘pricker,” encased in iron (which 
may belong to the Anglo-Saxon period), two horse- 
shoes (Norman), one fancifully scalloped, the shoes 
being considerably narrower on the one side than on 
the other. Fragments of ironwork used in the con- 
struction of an early bridge were also shown. Of the 
animal remains that have been found, Mr. Evelyn- 
White exhibited some remarkably fine specimens, 
including the tusk of a boar and teeth, possibly of 
some extinct species, so blackened by contact with 
the fen peat as to resemble jet. Some examples of 
extinct fresh-water shells, which were found in abund- 
ance, were also shown, together with some interesting 
fragments of Romano-British and later pottery. The 
Aldreth Bridge is famed in history by Hereward’s 
resistance to the Conqueror, and by the passage of 
King Stephen, who assisted the Bishop of Ely when 
he espoused the cause of Matilda.—The Rev. H. J. D. 
Astley exhibited some flint chippings and pieces of 
bone, hollowed out, from the caves of La Madeleine, 
France ; also some good specimens of the crown and 





half-crown pieces of William III., and a book, dated 
1723—Memoirs of the Antiquities of Great Britain, 
with interesting engravings.—A paper was contributed 
by the Rev. H. J. Dukinfield Astley upon ‘‘ Tree 
Worship: its Ancient Rites and Modern Survivals, 
particularly in the British Islands.” 
Of oF 2s 
The spring excursion of the BRISTOL AND GLOUCES- 
TERSHIRE ARCHA:OLOGICAL SOCIETY was made in 
delightful weather through an attractive district of 
North Somerset. The party travelled from Bristol 
by road. The first stop was made at Yatton Church, 
where Colonel Bramble, F.S.A., acted as guide, 
pointing out and explaining the objects of special 
interest. After luncheon Wrington was reached, 
Wandering about the churchyard the party found the 
chief object of interest to be the large flat stone 
inside an iron railing, which records the names of 
Hannah More and her four sisters, the grave being 
near that of Mr. William Henry Harford of Barley 
Wood, grandfather of the Duchess of Beaufort. 
Some curiosity was expressed respecting the cottage 
in which John Locke, the philosopher, was born. It 
stood close to the north gate leading into the church- 
yard, but was allowed to fall into decay, and at 
length disappeared, a stone marking where it stood. 
The Rev. G. M. Ashdown, M.A. (Rector), welcomed 
the party, and gave some particulars respecting the 
edifice. The glory of Wrington lies in the stately 
tower of All Saints’ Church, 160 feet high, with 
pinnacles rising 15 feet from the parapet, about which 
the late Professor Freeman has written so much, 
Internally, the oldest part of Wrington Church is the 
Decorated chancel; next in date came the tower, and 
then the nave was built up between the two. The 
line of the old roof can be seen on the east face of 
the tower wall; the panelling of the tower arch 
should be noticed, and also the fan-tracery. of the 
vault. The shortness of the nave is apparent, but its 
height with its clustered pillars and foliated capitals 
gives it dignity. Trefoil mouldings are traced between 
the windows of the clerestory. The screen, which 
runs across nave and aisles, has been much repaired ; 
angels by the chancel arch mark the position of the 
rood-loft. Some interesting books were inspected in 
the vestry. A folio black-letter Bible, formerly used 
at the services, had the title page and last leaves 
missing, it being supposed that they were abstracted 
long ago by a collector. The date ofthe volume is 
1617. A ‘‘ breeches” Bible of 1633 appeared to be 
perfect. The earliest church register dates from 
1538. Several of the old books are fastened with 
chains. Banwell was the next stopping-place, and 
here more than twenty of the members under the 
guidance of Mr. John E. Pritchard proceeded in 
advance, and climbed to the camp, whence they 
enjoyed the extensive prospect. Banwell Camp 
stands on the hill above Towerhead, and is about 
500 yards long by 280 yards wide, and contains about 
twenty acres. The entrenchment follows the form of 
the hill; it is now about 3 feet above the surface 
within, and from 7 to 10 feet above the ditch. At 
the highest point are remains of a building ; a summer- 
house was erected here about a century ago, but it is 
possible that it occupied the site of an ancient 
watch-tower. The soil of the camp is full of flint- 
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flakes, and some really good Neolithic weapons have 
been found here by Mr. Pritchard. The entire party 
rejoined in the grounds of Banwell Abbey by per- 
mission of Mr. E. R. Bevan. Here they were 
entertained to afternoon tea by the Rev. C. S. Taylor, 
M.A. (Vicar). After tea the party assembled in the 
church, when the Rev. C. S. Taylor, with some 
minuteness, pointed out most of the features of the 
edifice, after which Mr. F. F. Fox tendered the 
thanks of the society to him, remarking that to most 
he was an old friend. He also thanked the Vicar for 
his hospitality. Thearchzologists had now inspected 
all the places in their day’s scheme, and were enabled 
to appreciate the return journey, a drive of seventeen 
miles, which, as it was a glorious evening, provided 
an agreeable finish to what had proved a most 
successful excursion. 
2 

The first summer excursion of the East RIDING 
ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, held on June 20, was under 
the direction of Dr. A. H. Leadman, F.S.A. The 
villages of Wilberfoss, Catton and Stamford Bridge 
were visited. At Wilberfoss Church Dr. Leadman 
read a paper, and referred to the history of the 
Wilberfoss family, from a branch of which was 
descended the emancipator of the slaves, William 
Wilberforce. The party then drove on to Low 
Catton, and were welcomed by the Kector, the Rev. 
H. B. L. Puxley, who later entertained them at tea. 
The church, which is of a more interesting character 
than the one previously visited, was inspected. 
Dr. Leadman, in a paper on-the church, said that the 
south side was approached by an old brick porch. 
The church, which was named All Saints’, was 
probably of Saxon foundation, and the present 
building seemed to have been rebuilt in the fifteenth 
century.- The font was very interesting and was very 
old. The ancient massive door was worthy of 
notice. The chancel, which was of more recent date 
than the nave, was laid with tiles. The registers 
dated from 1572. Catton, in the time of Edward the 
Confessor, was held by Harold, Earl of the West 
Saxons, and subsequently it belonged to the Percys, 
and now to Lord Leconfield. Torre had supplied an 
incomplete list of the rectors from 1248 to 1592. In 
1404 John Sewell, of Catton, left instructions that he 
was to be buried before the statue of the Blessed 
Virgin, and he directed that his best grey horse, 
saddle and bridle, with his sword and belt and coat 
of mail, should be led before his corpse. 

Stamford Bridge was next visited, and Dr. Lead- 
man, in a field at the foot of the bridge, read an 
interesting and exhaustive paper on the battle 
between Harold and Tostig, sons of Earl Godwin, in 
1066. The ‘‘battle flats,” he said, were now 
divided into several pastures, and were not far from 
the station. In Drake’s time pieces of old swords, 
spears, and horseshoes were found about the flats, 
and there was a field in the north of the village 
named Danes’ Flat. At the annual ‘ feast,” which 
was now greatly decayed, there was a custom, until 
about twelve years ago, observed by the inhabitants, 
of making pies which were, tradition said, to com- 
memorate the shape of the vessel used by the 
Englishman who, floating under the old wooden 
bridge, slew the Norseman who was successfully 


holding the bridge: the ‘‘ boat” was a swine tub. 
The present bridge was erected in 1727. 


On July 16 the members of the East HERTS 
ARCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY visited the Aspenden- 
Anstey district. The party started from the Shire 
Hal!, Hertford, and made the first stop at Aspenden 
Church, the many interesting features of which were 
described by the Rev. A. P. Sanderson, M.A. The 
church has a north low side-window, a recess for the 
Easter sepulchre, an aumbry and piscina, and several 
good brasses. The next halt was at Bottrill’s Close, 
where are the remains of earthworks. After lunch 
the journey was continued to Aspenden Hall and to 
Layston Church, where the fine mural monuments 
and other interesting features were admired, but the 
ruinous and uncared-for condition of the church was 
heartily deplored. Next came the churches at 
Wyddial (with Jacobean screens and Flemish seven- 
teenth-century stained glass) and at Anstey. The 
latter, besides several unusual architectural features, 
contains hagioscopes, triple sedilia and double piscina. 
A short visit was made to the remains of Anstey 
Castle, after which the return to Ware and Hertford 
concluded a successful day. 


2 dd 
A party of members of the SocreTy OF ANTIQUARIES 
OF NEWCASTLE concluded a two days’ visit to 
Falkirk and° district on Wednesday, July 2. On 
Tuesday the party visited Falkirk Parish Church and 
churchyard, where the different interesting monu- 
ments were pointed out to them, subsequently driving 
to Callender House, where, by permission’ of Mr. 
Forbes of Callender, they were shown over the fine 
country seat and also through the pretty grounds 
surrounding. A visit was also paid to South Ban- 
taskine, where the site of the Battle of Falkirk of 
1746 was viewed. On Wednesday the party were 
conveyed to the ‘‘broch” of Tappock, situated on 
the summit of the Torwood, about five miles north- 
west of Falkirk. The company then drove to the 
Roman fort at Castlecary, where excavations are at 
present being made by the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland. The romantic old castle in the vicinity 
owned by the Earl of Zetland also received a passing 
visit, after which the party drove to Rough Castle, 
where the part of the Roman wall in that vicinity 
was carefully inspected, as well as the ancient fort 


itself. 


Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers.] 


THE STORY OF SOME ENGLISH SHIRES. By the 
late Bishop Creighton. London: 7he Religious 
Tract Society. Large 8vo., pp. 384. Price 6s. net. 

This is a second and unillustrated edition of a col- 
lection of ‘*county sketches,” which were originally 
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contributed to a magazine by the late Bishop of 
London. There were few things touched by 
Dr. Creighton which he did not adorn, and even 
these slight essays in topographical history, mere 
chips as they are from what was always a very busy 
workshop, betray the handling of a master historian. 
They describe eighteen counties in all, including 
Cambridge—‘‘the most ungentlemanly county in 
England.” They do not pretend to be exhaustive, 
or even full; they simply present, in due proportion 
of outline and some sufficiency of happy detail, those 
characteristic features of towns and localities which 
are unluckily becoming more and more effaced, ‘‘ as 
people move about more freely, and do not always 
live and die in the place where they were born.” 
Dr. Creighton, being a great historian, as well as a 
traveller and antiquary, was well equipped for this 
task, which makes none the less good reading for 
being illumined with those lively flashes of amusing 
cynicism which frequently lit up his public utter- 
ances. For instance, in speaking of Ely, he says, 
“The important questions to ask about the archi- 
tectural history of any English cathedral are: ‘When 
did the central tower fall down, or what alterations 
were made to prop it up?’” The rugged past of 
Northumberland and the splendid monasticism of 
Yorkshire are each in its way shown to have been 
congenial subjects to Dr. Creighton. But we think 
that he was even in a happier mood in treating such 
thoroughly English shires as Shropshire and Warwick- 
shire. The stories of these counties are models of 
what such accounts should be, if only the “‘ historical 
introductions” to county guide-books approximated 
more closely to this type of writing. No general re- 
marks could be more felicitous than this of Shropshire : 

**It is still a land rich in old remains, in the 
timbered houses of the sixteenth century, in the seats 
of country gentlemen, in all that tells of life well 
cared for, and prosperity which has not overshot its 
limits, or grown suddenly beyond the capacities of 
men to keep pace with its demands”; or this of 
Warwickshire : 

‘‘An epitome of the characteristics which have 
made England what she is.” 

In this same essay the reader will find an eloquent 
tribute to the haunts of Shakespeare and a curious 
summary of the growth of Birmingham, which Leland 
found “a good market-town of one street,” and Burke 
called ‘‘ the toy-shop of Europe.” 

We have detected one error which should be cor- 
rected in future editions; at p. 292, Ethelfled should 
be the “daughter,” not the ‘‘sister,” of Alfred. We 
may add that the volume is very well printed. 


* * * 


ZuN1 FoLK-TALES. Recorded and translated by 
Frank Hamilton Cushing. With an Introduc- 
tion by J. W. Powell. 12 plates. New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1901. 8vo. ; 
pp. xviii, 474. Price 15s. net. 

In his introduction to this handsome volume, 
Mr. Powell has a few sentences which make a folk- 
lorist feel uneasy. He says: “ Under the scriptorial 
wand of Cushing the folk-tales of the Zuiiis are 
destined to become a part of the a literature of 
the world, for he is a poet, although he does not write 


in verse. Cushing can think as myth-makers think, 
he can speak as prophets speak, he can expound as 
priests expound, and his tales have the verisimilitude 
of ancient lore ; but his sympathy with the mythology 
of tribal men does not veil the realities of science 
from his mind.” Such “tall” writing prepares the 
reader for a set of tales sophisticated and doctored, 
while what the student wants is simply accurate 
reporting. But we are bound to say that to read the 
tales themselves is to feel that Mr. Powell has by no 
means done Mr. Cushing justice. There are, indeed, 
some evidences of the admixture of foreign elements— 
easily accounted for—-but on the whole these stories 
have the ring of genuine folk-tales. Mr. Cushing, 
who did much valuable ethnological work, knew well 
the aboriginal tribes who dwell in New Mexico, and 
in this volume, the manuscript of which was found 
among his papers, has made a contribution, allowance 
being made for a little sophistication, to the science of 
folk-lore of considerable value. Apart from their 
scientific interest, the stories, which abound in animal 
lore, are entertainingly readable, and curiously sug- 
gestive and illustrative of phases of life wherein 
civilization and barbarism meet and mingle in strange 
confusion. The plates of Zuiii folk and surroundings 
are good reproductions from photographs. 


x * * 


THE THEOLOGY AND ETHICS OF THE HEBREWS. 
By Archibald Duff, M.A., LL.D. THe Earty 
HIsTORY OF SYRIA AND PALESTINE. With 
maps. By Lewis B. Paton, Ph.D. ‘The 
Semitic Series.” London: John C. Nimmo, 
1902. 8vo.; pp. xviii, 304, and xxxvi, 302. 
Price 5s. net, each volume. 

These volumes are the third and fourth issues in 
Mr. Nimmo’s valuable “ Semitic Series.” Dr. Duff's 
book is perhaps a little outside the scope of the 
Antiquary, for we are not concerned in these pages 
with controversial theology, and it is difficult, in 
dealing with the Hebrew religious and ethical writers, 
to avoid touching matters which are still in controversy. 
Dr. Duff accepts fully the modern view of the 
composite authorship of many of the Old Testament 
books traditionally attributed to Moses and other 
single writers, and especially with regard to Deuter- 
onomy endeavours to set forth ‘‘ in restored form the 
original documents from which our Deuteronomy has 
been constructed.” As this is the first time that any 
such analysis of this book has been attempted in 
English, a special critical value attaches to this aspect 
of Dr. Duff's work. But the main purpose of the 
book is to set forth and illustrate the author’s belief 
that the theology and ethics of the Hebrews were, as 
regards their genesis and origin as well as their 
development, closely related to, and conditioned by, 
their social, civil, and political life. Whatever view 
may be taken of Dr. Duff's standpoint, or of his 
treatment of the Old Testament documents—and 
some of his suggestions seem to us rather wild—it will 
be impossible for a candid reader to refrain from 
admiring the skill with which the author maintains 
and develops his thesis. The growth and develop- 
ment of Hebrew theology and thought are admirably 
set forth. Particularly interesting and striking, for 
instance, is the point made (p. 169) in illustration of 
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Jeremiah’s series of great advances that the prophet 
believed in a ‘‘divine care for himself individually.” 
‘*Tsaiah still stood,” says the author, ‘‘ on the elder 
side of the border line between highest religious 
valuation of the community, the clan blood, and 
highest religious valuation of the individual, the soul. 
Jeremiah was on the younger side of the line. He 
proclaimed the new era.” 

The second book—Dr. Paton’s Syria and Palestine 
—is more purely historical. Dr. Paton limits the 
name Syria to the territory between the Taurus 
mountain-chain and Mount Hermon, and applies the 
name Palestine to the remaining portion of the East 
Mediterranean coast. In the volume before us he 
brings together and sets forth the history of the West 
Semitic peoples from the earliest times down to the 
establishment of the Persian Empire, drawing freely 
upon the results of recent archzeological explorations 
for illustration and correction of the facts recorded in 
the Bible and other ancient literary sources. On the 
whole the book may he said to be a very fair 
presentment of a difficult and often obscure history. 
Like its predecessors it illustrates the immense 
assistance which modern archzological enterprise and 
research have rendered to Oriental history. Scholars 
will differ on this point or that from the author— 
some will certainly decline to follow him in his 
acceptance of Lehmann’s chronology, for example— 
but they will agree, we think, that Dr. Paton has here 
given us a solid and useful piece of work, though, like 
all work of its kind, it is bound to be to some extent 
tentative, for new discoveries will continue to be 
made, and some of the author’s conclusions will 
probably be upset. A full bibliography is a most 
useful feature of Dr. Paton’s book. 

A word of praise must be given to the excellent 
printing and handsome form ofboth volumes. 


*x* kK * 


CALENDAR OF LETTER-BOOKS PRESERVED AMONG 
THE ARCHIVES OF THE CORPORATION OF THE 
City OF LONDON AT THE GUILDHALL. 
Letter-Book D., circa A.D. 1309-1314. Edited 
by Reginald R. Sharpe, D.C.L. Printed by 
order of the Corporation. London: 1902. 8vo. ; 
PP. Xxx, 367. 

The main feature of this new issue of Dr. Sharpe’s 

“ Calendar” is its record of admissions to the 

freedom of the City, and of the binding and discharge 

of apprentices during the years named in the title. 

The editor points out that this is ‘‘ the earliest record 

of its kind extant among the City’s archives,” and 

hence it has a special value. The admissions to the 
freedom are not only those by ‘‘ redemption,” strictly 
so called, z.¢., by purchase, but those also gained by 
apprenticeship or servitude. The freedom of the 
City was, in medizval days, a very substantial posses- 
sion ; it meant, araong other things, liberty to trade 
and liberty to reside within the city walls, and, 
further, it conveyed to the holder the right to carry 
his goods through the country, and “to enter any 
town without payment of murage or other toll.” Dr. 

Sharpe, in his long and able ‘‘ Introduction ” to this 

volume, gives an admirable summary of the City 

history during the early years of the fourteenth 
century, and shows how the information embedded 
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in Letter-Book D illuminates many points both in the 
internal economy of the City and in the history of 
the almost continual friction between the Court and 
the mayor, aldermen and commonalty. Among the 
miscellaneous matters which find treatment or illus- 
tration may be mentioned regulations for brokers of 
merchandise, frays between the citizens and Gascons, 
Edward I.’s charter to the weavers of London, and 
some interpolated fifteenth-century oaths taken by 
various City officials. The volume is rich in the 
names of occupations, very many obsolete, and some 
quite puzzling. An excellent index concludes this 
fourth instalment of Dr. Sharpe’s ably edited 
‘**Calendar.” The Corporation is much to be con- 
gratulated on the satisfactory progress which has been 
made in a most laudable undertaking. 


* *K * 


ALFRED THE KING: THE YEAR OF His PERIL, 878 
A.D. By Ralph Cornah. London: Zé/éot Stock. 
1902. 8vo.; pp. 31. Price 2s. 

Mr. Cornah says that he intends ‘‘this little play... 
for that bewildering and fascinating creature the 
British boy,” and implies that it is an attempt to bring 
into prominence some of the wonderful qualities united 
in Alfred the Great. But these three brief episodical 
scenes, which by no means constitute a play, written 
partly in blank verse, of which the author’s command 
is respectable, are too slight to serve fully either pur- 
pose. Mr. Cornah’s lines are smooth, but the dramatic 
quality is wanting ; and, indeed, only in the hands of a 
master could so small a canvas be made effective. 


* * * 


The third volume of the supplementary issue of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica is punctually before us. It 
extends from ‘‘ Chicago” to ‘‘Elduayen,” but not the 
least interesting of its contents is the prefatory essay, 
by Dr. Henry Smith Williams, on ‘‘ The Influence of 
Modern Research on the Scope of World History,” 
in which it is effectively shown how research 
has broadened the whole scope and meaning of the 
term ‘‘archzology.” The essay is appropriately 
placed in the forefront of a volume which includes 
studies of such subjects as Egyptology and Biblical 
Chronology—subjects which illustrate in the most 
striking way the complete revolution which arche- 
ological research—-using the phrase in its broadest 
sense—has produced in the ideas and modes of 
thought which were ruling powers much less than a 
century ago. The latter article is by Mr. C. H. 
Turner, who has dealt with the same subject even 
more fully in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. 
Under “‘ Egyptology” there are well-illustrated contri- 
butions on History and Archeology by Professor Flin- 
ders Petrie, than whom no one is better fitted to dis- 
course on the wonders which the last few years have 
brought to light, largely through his own instru- 
mentality ; while the Egyptian language and writing 
are dealt with by Mr. F. Llewelyn Griffith. The 
progress of science in other than archzological direc- 
tions is well illustrated by such articles as those on 
Colours of Animals, Cytology (minute cell-structure), 
Destructors, Dynamo, Earthquakes and Economics. 
Other articles worthy of note, especially for the way 
in which information on subjects treated in earlier 
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issues is brought thoroughly up to date, are Criminal 


Law, China, Coal, Cricket, Cycling, Cuba, Drama, 
Dairy-Farming—to which an almost disproportionate 
amount of space is allotted—and Education. Among 
the biographical articles is an excellent notice of the 
late Bishop Creighton. The illustrations include 
some good plates, mostly reproductions of modern 
pictures, but the small portrait blocks in the text are 
decidedly poor. Such portraits as those of Samuel 
Clemens (Mark Twain) and Charles Darwin, to name 
only two, are unworthy of the Encyclopedia. For 
the volume as a whole we have nothing but praise. 


* * xX 


Several booklets have reached us. Mr. J. Ellis 
Mace, J.P., sends his Notes on Old Tenterden 
(Tenterden: W. Thomson), a somewhat scrappy 
collection, bringing together in disjointed fashion 
many things of interest relating to the archeological 
and social history of the ancient Kentish town. The 
little book is well illustrated, and may serve, as the 
author modestly says, as a basis for a future local 
history. Another local publication is Mr. Tom 
C. Smith’s Popular History of Preston Guild (Preston: 
Alfred Halewood, price 1s.), which contains a useful 
account of an important chapter in municipal history, 
condensed from the many works previously published 
on the subject. Mr. Smith adds some brief historical 
notes and a concise guide to the borough and its 
neighbourhood. We have also to acknowledge the 
receipt of Dr. Douglas Brymner’s Report on Canadian 
Archives for 1901 (Ottawa: S. E. Dawson, price 
15 cents), a continuation of a useful work of which we 
have more than once expressed our appreciation. 


* kK * 

The contents of the Re/iguary for July are interest- 
ing and varied, but, as a whole, seem hardly up to 
the usual level. The most valuable paper, perhaps, 
is that by Mr. R. Quick, the curator of the Horniman 
Museum, on ‘‘Carib Stone Implements” in that 
collection. These elaborately carved and polished 
stones are extremely rare on this side of the Atlantic, 
and Mr. Quick’s careful account is a useful contribu- 
tion to archeology. The excellent illustrations add 
much to its value. Other contributions are on ‘‘ The 
Decorative Embroidery of the Seventeenth Century,” 
by Miss Rachel E. Head; ‘‘Some Early Christian 
Monuments Recently Discovered at Kirk Maughold, 
Isle of Man,” by Mr. P. M. C. Kermode; and 
another of Mr. Heneage Legge’s interesting Ringmer 
papers. All are well illustrated. In the Genealogical 
Magazine for July, Mr. Fox-Davies continues his 
paper on “ The Reform of the College and Offices of 
Arms,” and another contributor sends a list of the 
German and Austro-Hungarian families who are 
entitled to the style and title of “Count.” The 
coloured frontispiece shows the coats of arms of 
Scrope, Grosvenor, and Meinill. The presentation 
bookplate of the month is that of Mr. J. G. Crozier, 
effectively designed by Miss Helard. 


* * * 


Other magazines before us are the new part (July) 
of that well edited and always welcome quarterly, 
Fenland Notes and Queries, and the June number of 
its companion, the Last Anglian, containing, among 
other things, an “ Account of a Visit to Colchester in 


1791,” by a lady who found the castle curiously 
tenanted : “‘ One corner of it is used as a jail, and one 
room in another part of it for the meeting of some 
gentlemen, who helda book club in it at stated 
periods. I believe one corner is inhabited by a poor 
family, and the remainder is a respectable ruin”! We 
have also on our table the County Monthly (June and 
July), a capital illustrated miscellany; the Country 
(July), with a wealth of good pictures and letterpress 
specially welcome to those “in populous city pent ” ; 
the Architects’ Magazine (June); and Sale Prices 
(June 30). 





Correspondence. 


> 
MAIDEN CASTLES AND BURHS. 
To THE EDITOR, 


SOME years ago you published an interesting corre- 
spondence bearing upon the prevalence of place- 
names with the prefix ‘‘ Maiden.” The letters came 
to rather an abrupt end without pointing to any 
definite conclusion. Perhaps it may be possible to 
carry the matter a little further now, as a larger body 
of information has no doubt been collected since the 
time of the correspondence. The paper I read at 
the British Archzeological Association, of which you 
publish a summary,* was an attempt to systematize 
the subject, more especially so far as it deals with 
early strongholds and roads. Thirty-two examples 
of Maiden Castles or Burhs may be quoted. No 
doubt there may be others. The list, with a request 
for further details in several of the instances, will be 
found at the close of this letter. My object in sug- 
gesting a re-opening of the correspondence is that 
apparently it should now be possible to approach 
some conclusion, at any rate, as to the language to 
which the name belongs, and perhaps if that be done 
we nay some day be able to arrive at some idea of 
the meaning. | 

I had, like so many others, come to suppose that 
behind an apparently Saxon name might be found 
one of pre-Saxon times, just as behind London is 
found the Roman “Londinium.” What may have been 
behind the Roman name is a subject of interesting 
conjecture. On laying down all the examples of 
Maiden Castles or Bowers on a map, I found great 
reason for doubting this earlier origin, not of the 
camps, but of the name by which they are known. I 
think the premises for concluding the name to be 
purely of Saxon origin may be summarized thus : 

I. The map shows that the name is found only 
over the area in which the Anglo-Saxon speech ob- 
tained the mastery, and that in early times. 

2. No name atall approaching Maiden phonetically 
appears in Cornwall, Wales, Cumbria, Geelic Scotland, 
or Ireland, where early strongholds abound perhaps 
even more numerously than in Saxon England. 

3. Magh-dun is the most generally accepted form 





* See Antiquary for June. 
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which is believed to reappear in Maiden. Now, can 
anyone instance a single case of a Maghdun in the 
non-Saxon lands ? 

4. Apart from the difficulty of reconciling Magh, a 
level plain, with dm, a fortress on a height, it will be 
seen that to arrive at this supposititious word we must 
reverse the usual order which prevails in the Gadhelic 
and Cymric districts. There the substantive precedes 
the epithet, as in Dunmase, Dunmaul, Dinas Bran 
Din Silwy, Dumbarton, Dunedin. One would expect, 
therefore, to find any name compounded of Magh 
and dun to appear as Dun Magh, which possesses no 
likeness to Maiden. 

5. Maiden is, on the other hand, a Saxon word 
without any need of doctoring. 

Even if of Saxon origin, the question of the mean- 
ing of the name still needs light upon it. The idea 
conveyed in “ Metz la pucelle” has been suggested 
by some, but is not this rather an abstract notion for 
such early times? And remembering the Maiden- 
ways which are frequently in connection with the 
camps, who ever heard of a Virgin-road? Besides, 
there are innumerable strongholds just as impregnable 
which have not received the name. 

It is here that a careful study of the earliest version 
of place-names with the prefix Mazden should come 
in to help us. It is especially important to note 
whether the prefix occurs from the very first, or is a 
later addition. Thus in the case of Maiden-Bradley, 
Wilts, where a hospital for leprous women was founded 
in Henry II.’s time, the name occurs as Bradley alone 
in the second charter, the first having no name 
(Dugdale). It also appears as Bradlei in Domesday. 
In a charter later by thirty or forty years we first 
light on the complete Maiden-Bradley. Yet this 
hospital was for leprous mu/ieres. In an instance at 
Nottingham, quoted in your correspondence, there is 
a similar widening of the” word ‘‘ Maiden,” whereby 
Hore Lane became Feyre Maiden Lane. This raises 
the point whether the word Maiden might not have 
been loosely applied by the peopie who gave such 
names with a more general sense than commonly 
supposed. Was it invariably restricted to virgins, or 
even to single women? Perhaps some of your readers 
may be able to supply other early forms of place- 
names to clear up this doubt. 

I close with the list of the old strongholds bearing 
the name Maiden Castle or Bower (Burh). Descrip- 
tions are desired in the cases marked by an asterisk. 
(1) Maidenobroche, Somerset* (from Domesday) ; 
(2) Dorchester ; (3) West Woodyates, Dorset ;* 
(4) Kirtlington, Oxfordshire ;* (5) Dunstable ; (6) Col- 
chester ;* (7) near Hunstanton; (8) Tilston, Cheshire ; 
(9) York ;* (10) Topcliffe and (11) Grinton, in 
Yorkshire ; (12 and 13) near Rerecross and Kirkby 
Thore, in Westmoreland ; (14) Mayborough, near 
Penrith ; (15) Soulby Fell, near Ulleswater; (16 
and 17) Durham (two cases); (18) near Wooler, 
Northumberland ;* (19) Dumfries ;* (20) Rosslyn ; 
(21) Edinburgh; (22, 23, and 24) in Fifeshire, 
near Kirkaldy,* Falkland,* and Kennoway ;* 
(25) Arbroath ;* (26) Aberdeen ; (27) one of the Scilly 
Islands ;* (28) Garioch, Aberdeen ;* (29) Maller- 
stang, Westmoreland ;* (30) Steeple Aston, Oxford- 
shire ;* (31) Campsie, Stirlingshire ;* (32) Collessie, 
Fifeshire ;* (33) Dunipace, Stirlingshire. * 

A. R. GODDARD. 





THE GREAT CHURCH OF ST. PADARN, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


To THE EpirTor. 


Permit me to offer a few remarks on the difficulty 
found in the transliteration of alien designations, and 
“‘Llanbadarnfawr” has two postulates as its Alpha 
and Omega. 

Firstly, as to “ Lian,” the prefix, which cannot have 
meant “church” before churches existed ; and we 
have survivals of the native term in pagan times. 
Take, for instance, Medio-lan-um and Llanio, which 
appears never to have had any church of its own. 

The transition of meaning to “church” is without 
authority ; for “ Eglwys,” Latin ecclesia (like “‘ syna- 
gogue’”’), taken from the Greek éxxadéw, is the real 
word. So, dealing with transitions, we English take 
“Llan” as equivalent to “saint” in dedications, or 
rather as a substitute. 

Then the suffix ‘‘fawr”: Butler tells us to read 
**church of the great Paturnus” in Cardigan ; but 
there is another in Radnor, and we have “ Llan- 
badarntrefeglwys, ”z.¢., St. Badarn of the ¢hree churches. 
Would you read tautologically ‘‘ Church Badarn of 
the three churches”? 

The subject might be followed up through Llanfi- 
hangel (thirty-one in all) for St. Michael ; and Llan- 
saintffraed for one of the Bridgets; St. David’s and 
Llan Bedr, in English ‘‘St. Peter’s.” But we are 
dealing with a prehistoric ‘‘ word” and its modern 


applications. 
A. H. 
July 5, 1902. 


ARCHITECTURAL SHAMS. 
To THE EDITOR. 


I should feel greatly obliged if any reader would 
kindly inform me of any architectural shams there may 
be in his locality ; such, for example, as the dummy 
gate-lodge with painted windows at the Richmond 
Gate entrance to the Park here, or the imitation ruin 
that helps to disfigure Eel-pie Island. I am already 
acquainted with many shams of this kind in various 
parts of the country, but there must be numerous 
others equally bad, though less popularly known, 
and it is with the object of learning something of 
these that I make the above request. I may say 
that I desire the information for certain literary 
purposes. G. Bray. 


39, Onslow Road, 
Richmond Hill, Surrey. 
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NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 

TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS. — Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made, 

It would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 





